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THE CUILLIN RIDGE 


BY TONY SMYTHE 


My alarum-clock shrilled harshly at 
one o’clock. I wrestled quickly and 
desperately with it before it could 
wake the rest of the inhabitants in 
Glen Brittle, and then, leaning for- 
ward, I peered through the tent 
entrance. It was a calm August 
night, worthy of the lovely sunset 
the evening before. A myriad stars 
glimmered. A cool, gentle breath 
of air stole off the wash of the 
tide down on the shingle. Turn- 
ing, I looked at the dark mass of 
the Cuillin. The rocky peaks reached 
towards the paling north-eastern sky 
like great fingers. 

“ Right,” I yawned to the slumber- 
ing Richard, “the weather’s good 
enough, it’s on!” 

N 


The Cuillin Ridge of Skye con- 
sists of a huge semicircle of rock 
peaks, from Gars-Bhein, 2934 feet, 
which rises straight out of the sea 
at the most southerly point of the 
range, to Sgurr Nan Gillean, 3167 
feet, a distance of about eight miles. 
The highest peak is Sgurr Alasdair, 
3309 feet, and there are some sixteen 
summits, both major and minor, 
over 3000 feet. The Ridge is very 
sharply defined and in places ex- 
tremely exposed, and although the 
lowest point is more than 2400 
feet above sea level, a complete 
traverse involves 10,000 feet of climb- 
ing and descent. This gives an 
indication of the steepness of the 
ridges which are, in several places, 
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sliced by great gaps with sheer walls, 
and terrific gullies falling away on 
each side. The rock is mainly 
gabbro and, to use a favourite ex- 
pression, very wearing to the finger- 
tips and clothes. There are many 
basaltic dykes, grouped hexagonal 
blocks of basalt inlaid in the gabbro 
as staircases, providing quick and 
easy lines of ascent or descent. 

I had spent a week climbing and 
ridge-walking on this, my first visit 
to the island. All the time the 
weather had remained brilliantly fine 
and warm, and I had enjoyed many 
happy hours on long climbs and 
traverses of parts of the main ridge. 
What could compare with a morn- 
ing walk across the moors high above 
the sparkling sea, a splendid climb 
on a warm, rough gabbro precipice, 
and lastly the great Ridge itself, 
with peaks and pinnacles leading 
the eye to the horizon, shimmering 
under a brazen sun and deep-blue 
sky ? As the days wore on I finished 
each day’s climbing from Glen Brittle 
with a traverse of a new part of the 
ridge, until I had a reasonable 
knowledge of the ground between 
Sgurr Nan Eag and Bidein, more 
than half of the long horseshoe of 
summits. For I planned to fulfil a 
great ambition—that of doing the 
whole ridge in a day, reputedly 
the finest mountaineering expedition 
in Britain, and I would do it alone. 

I had been climbing with Bertie 
Robertson who, earlier in the week 
with a few colleagues had gone round 
the Ridge in ten hours under a torrid 
sun and cloudless sky. A few days 
later my brother Richard joined me, 


and we camped together on the 
shores of Loch Brittle. 

From my daily climbs on the 
range I realised that there were 
several difficulties to be overcome 
during an attempt on the Ridge. 
The most obvious problem was the 
heat. It was more easy to tire 
under a broiling sun, and thirst was 
a big consideration. There is no 
water on the ridge. In dry con- 
ditions it is necessary to descend 
about five hundred feet to reach a 
sure source of water at one or two 
points, and I could not entertain 
this idea. There had been little 
rain in Skye for nine weeks when 
I arrived—exceptional conditions— 
and most of the higher streams 
had dried up. Furthermore I had 
neglected to plant caches of water 
on the ridge for my attempt. Refresh- 
ment, as much as possible, would 
have to be carried. To guard against 
the fierce sun, which would be on 
my back most of the way round, I 
planned to wear a white shirt, thin 
flannel trousers, a white handkerchief 
on my head and another draped 
over the back of my neck. For 
speed I would wear a pair of light, 
ankle-length plimsolls. Speed was 
essential; for exhaustion on a hot 
day seemed to be measured in terms 
of time spent on the rocks in the 
sun rather than in distance covered 
or effort involved. So I planned to 
reach the summit of Gars Bhein by 
dawn, and cover as much of the 
Ridge as possible before the sun 
became fierce. Then I might take 
a short rest on each peak in any 
shade I could find, and ration the 
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water, cold tea and oranges care- 
fully. Would it really be as hot as 
I have suggested? With such a 
great day’s mountaineering in store, 
every plan and precaution, however 
slight, would be worth while. 


The moon had not risen as I 
groped round in the food tent and, 
in the nature of an Alpine start, 
ate a plate of cereal and a few 
biscuits without relish. A mug of 
tea was more warming, and a few 
minutes later I swung my haversack 
on my back and threw the rope 
over my shoulders. Then, picking 
up my torch, I set off along the 
beach. I was glad of the anorak 
in the cool night air. Soon I 
crossed the fence and started the 
long trudge across the moors towards 
Gars Bhein. 

It was a strange expericnce setting 
off alone in the early hours. The 
night was very dark, and I was 
thankful for the pool of light from 
my torch as I stumbled on at a 
brisk pace towards the faint outline 
of the Sron Na Ciche Ridge. Soon 
the lap of the waves on the beach 
below had died to a whisper. The 
only other sounds were the occasional 
trickle of a stream and the monot- 
onous brush of my feet in the long 
grass. My mind was filled with 
queer fancies. Small mounds became 
steep hillsides as I approached and 
scaled them. Once I was startled 
by the sudden splash of a fish in a 
small lake. One large torrent sounded 
like great rapids in a deep gorge. 

An hour later I joined the path that 
leads round into Coir’a Ghrunnda. 


This provided much easier walking, 
until I had to desert it in favour 
of the little-used track below the 
steep, rough slopes of Sgurr Nan 
Eag. And there I made the happy 
discovery that some public-spirited 
person had daubed the rocks on 
the route with circles of luminous 
paint, presumably for the guidance 
of all pre-dawn starters for the 
Ridge. They were invaluable as 
an aid to navigation. I followed 
them trustingly over wide slabs and 
boulders; I followed them ten- 
aciously up slimy gullies and 
loose outcrops ; and I followed them 
wearily across long grassy slopes, 
until I reached the stream that falls 
from the last corrie on the eastern 
side of the range, Coire Nan Laogh, 
and saw ahead Gars Bhein looming 


sternly against the dark night sky. 
My water-bottle was refilled and 

stowed away and, sitting with my 

back to a smooth boulder by the 


stream, I rested. I felt surprisingly 
fresh after the long tramp across 
the moors, but it would be different 
on the Ridge. Day seemed an age 
away as I listened to the soothing 
rush of the water and gazed out at 
the long black shape of Soay and 
the mysterious reaches of the sea. 
Presently, refreshed in body and 
mind, I started off for Gars Bhein. 
The torch was steadily fading, and 
at last the moon, a mere thin cres- 
cent, began to peep from behind 
the mountain ahead, and the slopes 
were faintly illuminated by its dead- 
white light. 

The most horrible nightmare would 
make a poor showing if billed against 
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the upper screes of Gars Bhein 
before dawn. I sweated, and I 
strove, as I clambered up and up 
over the cold loose boulders. The 
larger ones tilted and barked my 
shins or painfully trapped my thinly 
clad feet, while the smaller fry 
skidded viciously under me, pro- 
jecting me violently forwards on to 
hands and knees. My clothes grew 
cold and damp in the chill wind 
as I slowly gained height, and 
time became a mere password for 
weariness, 

Dawn. I sat tired and listless on 
the summit as the light filtered from 
the eastern sky. Presently my spirits 
recovered, and I gazed about me at 
a view at once peaceful and inspiring. 
The Isle of Rhum rose from a misty 
ocean as though floating in space ; 
but the Cuillin stayed dark and 
clear. It seemed amazing that so 
many hours and so much climbing 
lay between me and that most 
beautiful peak of all, Nan Gillean, 
rising serenely at the far end of 
the Range. Eastwards the sun was 
still hidden by the mainland hills, 
and shafts of golden light flecked a 
wide battlefront of distant cumuli. 
And all around lay the grey seas 
and islands, motionless in the cool 
morning air. 

I did not for long pay much 
attention to the view. My feet were 
cold and damp, and I was busy 
rummaging about in the rucksack for 
food and drink, and looking at the 
map. That is the way of moun- 
taineering. Discomforts are borne 
and forgotten, but memories of fleet- 
ing incidents, or views such as I 


had from the summit of Gars Bhein, 
are lifelong rewards. 

Soon I felt ready to start; and 
at about five o’clock—a guess because 
I had no watch—TI set off along the 
Ridge. I was not out to break 
records ; but I moved very quickly 
towards the first peak, Sgurr a 
Choire Bhig, to restore warmth and 
interest. Soon I was trotting over 
the grassy summit, and there, against 
the lightening blue sky rose the first 
3000-footer, Sgurr Nan Eag. Faster 
and faster—I almost ran up the 
slabs and edges. It seemed sacri- 
legious to treat it light-heartedly, 
yet I felt a sense of power and 
stamina. Suddenly, as I came on 
to the long narrow plateau of Nan 
Eag, I stumbled, and paused. I 
was breathing very hard and felt 
oddly exhausted. Loch Coruisk lay 
cold and dark 3000 feet below, and 
at the sight of those many miles of 
narrow rocky ridges and broken 
lofty summits, spirits and the burst of 
energy subsided together. The Cuil- 
lin Ridge required a more cautious 
approach, and a steady reasonable 
pace. Moreover I was alone, and 
such climbing demanded unremitting 
care. Thoughtfully I strolled over 
to the highest blocks, and sat down 
and opened my rucksack. 

The sun was higher now, and I 
could feel its warmth and restrained 
power through the morning haze 
as I considered the next section. 
The ridge, which had been little 
more than an easy scramble, now 
swept forward and over a great 
group of peaks. Dubh Na Da 
Bhein, and beyond, Alasdair and 
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Thearlaich rose grandly in the morn- 
ing sun. At the foot of Nan Eag 
there is a strange castle-like formation 
of rocks some fifty feet high, and 
here 1 spent an anxious five minutes 
before I remembered a route off 
the top. Then I set off up the rough 
southern ridge of the Dubh. Soon 
I would be needing the rope, for 
an abseil down the shorter side of 
the Gap, a well-known obstacle on 
the route up to Sgurr Thearlaich. 
After a quick breather on the summit 
of the Dubh, I scrambled down 
and across the saddle and up the 
steepening edges and slabs to the 
famous rift. 

It is a fearsome place. From 
where I stood I looked down a 
forty-foot vertical wall to a narrow 
platform. Steep gullies fell away 
into the magnificent corries on either 
side of it. On the opposite side of 
the gap, a smooth wall rose high 
above me, cleft only by a well- 
polished and unpleasant - looking 
chimney. The gap was so narrow 
that it looked as though I could 
jump across on to one of the large 
chockstones that were wedged in 
the chimney. However, setting aside 
this tempting idea, I uncoiled the 
rope and prepared to descend into 
the depths. I selected a big safe- 
looking block, looped the rope round 
it, lowered my rucksack, to the foot 
of the wall, and then, securing the 
rope and a sling round my body 
in the approved fashion, stepped 
cautiously over the edge. You cannot 
be half-hearted about roping down. 
Gravity and the low friction values of 
nylon rope promote a swift and cer- 


tain downward progress. Sufficient 
to say that my arrival on the ledge 
was a more decided, if less elegant, 
manceuvre than my approach to the 
problem, and I felt that it had been 
a smouldering success! I had now 
to remove the rope from its anchorage 
above me. After many tugs and 
pulls on each end in turn, it showed 
no sign of movement; but a last 
despairing flick brought it down, and 
I turned with considerable relief to 
examine the chimney. This proved 
to be nothing but a safe and enjoy- 
able struggle, and I was soon coiling 
the rope on a sun-warmed slab 
at the top of the wall. From the 
gap the ridge led pleasantly upwards 
to easy scree, sloping down from 
the top of a large stone shoot; and 
a few minutes later I seated myself 
on the highest summit of the Cuillin, 
Sgurr Alasdair, 3309 feet above the 
sea. 

A superb vantage point. In every 
direction there rose peak upon peak. 
Some had gently undulating summits 
and easy slopes; others were fierce 
and untamed, with great gabbro 
precipices falling in single cascades 
of rock from the topmost ledges 
down to the sun-bleached scree 
slopes and the cool clear lakes, 
hundreds of feet below. As the 
sun rose higher, the dreamlike quality 
of early morning in the Cuillin 
vanished with the haze, and scores 
of midges appeared and danced 
attendance in the still air. 

I had been warned about the 
August Scottish midge ; and I found 
that in calm weather they are un- 
rivalled in ferocity and staying-power. 
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Congregating in dense clouds in the 
mornings and evenings, they will 
bite through an application of anti- 
midge ointment; while trousers 
tucked inside three pairs of socks 
present no difficulty for those with 
a taste for ankles. A damp smoky 
fire and endless cigarette-smoking 
have the minimum effect. It is 
astonishing how midges can lower 
morale. In a few moments after 
the beginning of a well-organised 
attack you feel that the situation is 
hopeless: I had even made vague 
plans for going home on some even- 
ings when the pests were particularly 
bad. But the lightest wind will 
cause them to disappear magically ; 
and at once the camper, relieved 
and cheerful, turns his attention to 
his cooking or his sleeping, and vows 
that they are not worth bothering 
about. 

How the midges survive at 3000 
feet on the Cuillin I cannot imagine. 
However, I had no intention of 
allowing them to feast on such an 
unexpected and pleasant surprise as 
myself, and I hastily plastered my 
face and neck with ointment, donned 
the anorak, and moved off and down 
towards Thearlaich, a summit about 
fifty feet lower on the other side 
of the great stone shoot into Coire 
Lagan. The ridge is at its narrowest 
here, a thin crest of rock-flakes 
beside which I moved cautiously 
above a big drop down a steep 
rough slope. Some of the blocks, 
although well scratched, are very 
unstable, and many could form a 
dangerous trap for a heavy careless 
climber. For the Cuillin peaks and 


ridges are a more serious under- 
taking than the easier slopes of 
Wales or the Lake District, and in 
many places on the great ridges the 
exposure is terrific. A slip could 
have only one result. 

Beyond Sgurr Thearlaich the ridge 
is cleft by a gap, on the other side 
of which is the impressive tower- 
like Sgurr Mhic Coinnich, named 
after the famous local guide, John 
MacKenzie who, shod in leather- 
soled boots, made enterprising ascents 
in company with the early pioneers 
of the Cuillin. This peak can be 
climbed either by a circular ledge 
and easy buttress, or by the more 
difficult and direct King’s Chimney, 
a forty-foot rift of forbidding appear- 
ance. I felt in such good form 


_ that I decided upon the latter route, 


and scrambled up the steep rocks 
to a small ledge at its foot. I had 
climbed the chimney a few days 
before with two companions, and 
a rope above me, and once again 
it was easier than it looked. I was 
soon balancing across the steep wall 
at the top, on small but sufficient 
holds, and a little later I stepped 
into the hot sunshine. Ahead lay 
An Stac and the famous Inaccessible 
Pinnacle, and I set off in eager 
anticipation for this great feature of 
the ridge, which I had not climbed 
but about which I had read so much. 

Slowly the sun mounted in a 
cloudless sky. There was not a 
breath of air from the corries on 
either hand. My plimsolls rasped 
on the hot gabbro, and my haver- 
sack creaked and thumped on my 
back. Now and then I paused to 
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listen to the noonday quiet. I might 
have been the only human being 
in all that beautiful wilderness of 
shimmering white ridges, green moors 
and glittering blue lochs. 

An Stac provides the most danger- 
ously loose 500 feet of climbing 
that I have ever encountered. It 
is a light-grey flaking type of rock, 
moulded into ribs and eaten away 
by scoops and shallow gullies. The 
whole peak is one big crumbling 
tower in the process of destruction, 
and I was glad to escape on to the 
summit and take my ease on the 
shaded northern slope. There I ate 
another of the precious oranges. A 
few yards away rose the Inaccess- 
ible, a gaunt 200-foot edge of rock 
standing mightily above the ugly 
scree and earth at the summit of 
Sgurr Dearg. 

And what a thrilling climb it was ! 
Moving cautiously at first, I gained 
the easier East Ridge, the most 
popular route on to the pinnacle. 
On the left side I looked down the 
vertical South Face, up whose slabs 
a few ‘severes’ have been added 
since the first ascent of the rock in 
1880. But down the Northern Face 
I hardly dared to look. The ex- 
posure, which can only be described 
in terms of modern film advertising, 
was produced by a vast series of 
overhangs, above a steep and torn 
rock couloir plunging down towards 
Coruisk. The spectacle was so un- 
nerving that I wondered how the 
Pinnacle could remain in balance! 
Comforting myself with the reflection 
that well-scratched rocks mean a well- 
used route and that, after tolerating 


so many climbers, it would be very 
ungracious of the Inaccessible Pin- 
nacle to choose this moment to 
topple, I scrambled on up the airy 
edge. I welcomed the summit re- 
spectfully, and prepared to abseil 
down the short difficult West Face. 
This time I arranged the rope most 
carefully behind a large boulder, 
cunningly inserting a small stone 
to prevent the rope from becoming 
jammed underneath. Then, sum- 
moning dignity and elegance, I 
stepped off the spacious platform 
and slithered in the approved fash- 
ion to the bottom. After a short 
rest to regain my breath I grasped 
one end of the rope, and uttering 
a fervent prayer I gave a well- 
directed pull. This time the rope 
slid off easily enough. (A few days 
before I had watched an unfortunate 
man make a solo ascent of this 
route, after his rope had stubbornly 
refused to free itself from behind 
the same block that I had now 
used.) 

The barrenness and lofty indiffer- 
ence of the ridge, and the aching 
hot glare that flooded relentlessly 
off the rocks, were most wearisome. 
I had been climbing continuously 
for about ten hours, and my cool 
night start from the beach in Glen 
Brittle seemed like a sweet dream 
of the past. The nervous strain 
of solitary climbing prompted futile 
little worries, and I looked forward 
to meeting Richard at our rendezvous 
on the next peak, Sgurr Na Banach- 
dich, about half a mile distant. 
Discomforts and dangers can be 
shared, even if your companion is 
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often taken for granted. Occasionally 
of course, disagreements can arise, 
and a moody silence prevails taut 
with ill-feeling. But to have no 
partner at all, on a great mountain 
expedition such as the Cuillin Ridge, 
implies a measure of nagging worry 
or indecision whenever a difficulty 
or risk has to be faced. Under 
such conditions the senses of a man 
unused to climbing alone are too 
highly strung to permit any relaxa- 
tion. I find that I cannot even 
rest for long. I have a strong desire 
to hurry, and to cover quickly any 
ground of which I am uncertain 
or know to be difficult or exacting. 
And yet, despite all these con- 
siderations, there runs a feeling of 
harmony between the mountain and 
the solitary climber—a contentment, 
and a freedom to discover and 


appreciate the simple things—the 
rustle of the wind in the heather, 
or the afternoon sunlight across a 
great rock wall. 

Between Dearg and Sgurr Banach- 
dich the ridge is loose and uninter- 


esting. The easiest route lies a 
short way below the crest on the 
western slope, across heaps of scree 
and broken crags. There is an 
unbroken line of cliffs above the 
corrie on this side, and I was 
reminded of my first excursion into 
the Cuillin a week before. I had 
arrived in Glen Brittle in the after- 
noon and, anxious not to waste 
the rest of the day, had set off to 
encircle Corrie Na Banachdich, and 
to descend from the main ridge 
when I reached the Inaccessible on 
Sgurr Dearg. It was misty and 


cold on the ridge, and it most 
inopportunely began to get dark. 
After a long, chilly scramble I 
reached the gaunt pinnacle, a dim 
outline in the gloom, and started to 
climb down a broad buttress. I 
mistook it for the easy ridge hidden 
a few yards away. It was fortunate 
that the mist and darkness hid the 
grim details that lay in store below, 
but for two long hours I clutched 
and clung down steep slippery rocks 
in a very worried fashion. I was 
beginning to despair of ever reach- 
ing the bottom that night, when 
suddenly the cloud lifted and I 
found myself almost at the floor 
of the corrie. A few minutes later 
I was striding down the long grassy 
reaches towards Glen Brittle, full 
of respect for the Cuillin. 

As I now climbed slowly up the 
rough easy crags towards Banach- 
dich, I spotted a small yellow figure 
on the summit. It waved. Soon 
I joined Richard and his colourful 
anorak, and stretched myself out on 
a sun-baked slab for my first long 
rest. Richard’s tale was brief and 
to the point. He had been driven 
out of the camp by the midges. 
They had begun to enjoy their 
breakfast more than he had, and 
owing to this he had established a 
new record for the ascent from 
Glen Brittle to the ridge. Lastly, 
he had brought some water. I 
became immediately an interested 
and sympathetic listener. For there 
was at least half the bottle left, 
and yet it must have been a hot, 
thirsty climb ! 

As we talked, the sun moved 
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overhead, and the hot breathless 
morning was ended. The rope 
could now be of no further use, 
and Richard agreed to take it down. 
I prepared to start for the last half 
of the ridge. As I did so, there 
was a swirl of mist in a gully about 
a thousand feet below. It thickened, 
and was swept upwards by a great 
current of air. It was a subtle yet 
significant warning that hill weather 
is rarely at rest, and I was reminded 
of the many times I had witnessed 
the phenomenal speed at which a 
fine day could change into a threat- 
ening one. 

From Banachdich the ridge bends 
round to the north-east, and the 
nature of the climbing changes. It 
is no longer a set of problems neatly 
divided by attractive summits, but 
an endless succession of slabs, crests 
and walls with a despairing view that 
extends to Sgurr Nan Gillean, the 
last peak, many weary miles distant. 

Refreshed by the long halt, I 
made little of the ground in the 
next half-hour, and quickly traversed 
the bold summit of Sgurr Thormaid. 
Sgurr A Ghreadaigh received more 
care, because I remembered an un- 
pleasant incident near the summit 
a few days before. I had strayed 
off the ridge and attempted to 
climb back up a short easy wall. 
As I stepped up from a narrow 
ledge, a huge boulder gave way 
under my foot, very nearly throwing 
me off balance, and several hundred- 
weight of rocks thundered away 
down the steep mountainside. 

I pushed on over the scratched 
white rocks with the relentless sun 

N2 


behind me and presently I began 
to realise that I was steadily tiring. 
I stopped, more often than I had 
intended, for a gulp or two from 
the dwindling supply of water and 
cold tea. Continually I paused to 
brush the sweat from my eyes and 
wipe my sun-glasses. On the four 
summits of Mhadaidh I ate the last 
orange, and sitting in a small patch 
of shade wondered dismally whether 
I had the strength and energy for 
the last two miles of this stupendous 
Ridge. Perhaps I dozed a little; 
for presently I became aware that 
the aching glare had disappeared, 
and a blessed cool breeze was blow- 
ing and spilling round the rocks 
and grass. A tall white cloud 


obscured the sun, and there was 
a slow procession of shadows moving 


across the moorlands. A great dis- 
tance below, Loch Coruisk lay cold 
and dark within the encircling arms 
of the Cuillin, and, far beyond, the 
dappled sea shimmered through a 
purplish haze. 

I think it was this blessed relief 
from the arid heat which strengthened 
my interest and will to finish the 
Ridge. I rose, glanced at the map, 
and calculated afresh. I could surely 
make Nan Gillean in three hours, 
From that moment I never looked 
back, and as I set off down from 
the summit my tiredness seemed 
to dissipate, and enthusiasm revived 
for the last few problems that lay 
ahead. 

The steep descent into the gloomy 
depths of the gap underneath Bidein 
needed care ; and then I was climb- 
ing the clean rough edges up on to 
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Bidein, a beautiful tower with a 
single delightful traversing route that 
might have been the generous work 
of some creative mind, well versed 
in the principles underlying sound 
ridge-construction. 

On Bidein I found half a bottle 
of sweet tea, and from the note 
attached I learned that it had been 
left for Bertie Robertson a few days 
previously. He had attempted the 
main ridge, starting from Sligachan 
but first including Clach Glas and 
Blaven, which really need a long day 
on their own. There is no record 
that this has been done. Every- 
thing went well at first, but the 
great trial of descending from Blaven 
to sea level at Coruisk and then 
climbing the appalling scree slopes 
of Gars Bhein under a merciless 
sun taxed him too severely. At 


Mhadaidh, with only a short distance 
to cover, he decided to come off the 
Ridge. It was a brilliant effort. 

I have little recollection of crossing 
the next two peaks, Am Caisteal 


and Sgurr Na Bhairnich. I ap- 
proached and climbed over the gaps 
and the towers in a detached frame 
of mind that had the secret of long 
continuous work where there is little 
to relieve the interest. In spite of 
this, I made frequent estimates of 
the distance I had to cover, and I 
also noticed that the weather was 
brewing dangerously. I paused to 
take stock a few hundred feet below 
the summit of Bruach Na Frithe, 
a lofty, jagged crest about half a 
mile from the end of the range. 
Huge dark clouds encompassed the 
whole of the Cuillin, and a cold wet 


wind blew across the ridge. Then, 
as I gazed down into the dark-blue 
depths of the corries I felt a drop 
of rain on my face. A few minutes 
before, I had sweated in the moist 
heat. Now, in my thin white shirt 
I felt suddenly chilled. A fine, 
driving rain began to fall, and a 
shred of grey mist swathed the 
summit above me. I pulled on the 
anorak, and clambered hurriedly over 
the rocks, which soon became greasy 
and treacherous for my rubbers. 

Beyond Bruach Na Frithe there 
is a broad earthy backbone for a 
few hundred yards, before the true 
crest is restored in the steep broken 
summit of Sgurr A Fionne Coire. 
Soon I had to take shelter from 
the heavy storm under an over- 
hanging rock; and as I lay watching 
the trickles of water along the sloping 
roof of my refuge, I pondered sadly 
on the chances of climbing the 
Bhastair Tooth, the last great prob- 
lem of the Cuillin Ridge. Soon the 
gusts of mist and rain eased to a 
steady downpour, and after a quick 
glance round the grey mountains and 
seas, I crawled out and struggled to 
my feet. Then, shouldering my 
rucksack, I traversed round the side 
of the steep tower, until I stood on 
the narrow col between it and the 
Bhastair Tooth. 

For the first time that day I felt 
depressed. I came, and I saw, but 
I was not to conquer. The Bhastair 
Tooth is a great 200-foot spike of 
clean rock, whose sheer walls the 
climber must ascend for further pro- 
gress along the ridge above. It was 


dripping, glistening, running with 
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water. The wind moaned round 
its high facets and edges, and gusts 
played across the damp grassy ledges 
upon the great sweeping slabs falling 
relentlessly on either side. Nasmith’s 
Route, the easiest over the Tooth, 
is a steep exposed traverse on the 
south face. Even for a roped party 
it would be a difficult and dangerous 
lead in rubbers, on the wet rock. My 
ignorance of the route, my tired state 
and the fearfully slippery holds would 
make it a foolhardy undertaking. 

I looked down into the corries 
on each side. It was clearly neces- 
sary to descend hundreds of feet 
down the awkward slabs before a 
traverse and a climb back on to the 
ridge under Nan Gillean could be 
made. Was it feasible? I had 
nearly finished the Ridge, but my 


feet were aching painfully, my knees 
were weak, and I felt desperately 
weary. As I stood in the rain, 
slowly thinking it over, I knew I 


was beaten. Some day I would 
return to the Cuillin and try again ; 
whether after months or years, the 
hills would be waiting. 

At that moment my disappoint- 
ment was bitter; but already it is 
forgotten, swallowed up in the happy 
memories of the finest day I have 
ever had. 


There only remained now an easy 
descent into the nearby Fionne 
Corrie, and thence across the moors 
to Sligachan. A few hundred feet 
below the col, I halted, and drank 
deeply from a tiny burn in the 
boulders, a product of the recent 
storm. The rain had stopped, and 
the air was moist and mild. Round 
me, the freshened green grass glis- 
tened in the struggling rays of a 
setting sun. As I sat, tired out, I 
felt the great peacefulness in these 
little things. 

Lower still, I removed plimsolls 
and socks, and tramped down the 
last long reaches of moorland, revel- 
ling in the cool freedom of bare 
feet in the wet grass. Soon Sligachan 
hotel came into view, a tiny white 
speck of habitation among the green 
moors and rolling blue hills. 

At eight o’clock I sat by the bridge 
at the hotel, waiting for the last 
bus back to Glen Brittle. The 
midges congregated in clouds by 
the dark roadside. My holiday was 
nearly over. I looked up at the 
Cuillin, and memory travelled once 
again through all those sunlit hours 
along the ridge. Slowly the light 
faded until once again the dark 
outline of the peaks reached like 
great fingers towards the stars. 





ARABELLA 


BY DOROTHEA JOBLIN 


SOMETIMES things just fall into 
your lap; yours not to reason why. 
In just such a way the voyage in the 
Arabella fell into our laps. While 
our journeyings were still in the 
planning stage, a letter came from 
the Director of the Shipping Com- 
pany. It said— 

‘It is our custom to pick up our 
passengers for America at Gothen- 
burg, after loading is completed. 
But in your case we are prepared to 
make an exception. You may pick 


up the M.V. Joanna at Stockholm, 


and proceed with her round the 
Baltic, where she will be loading 
cellulose and wood-pulp. This will 
enable you to see a great deal of 
Sweden. As this is irregular, there 
will be no extra charge on your 
fare.’ 

Could these things be ? Ours not 
to reason why. We rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. 

On our arrival in Stockholm we 
were down at the Shipping Com- 
pany’s office at the first possible 
moment. 

“ Our Head Office is at Uddevalla,” 
said the girl behind the desk; “ the 
Director wants you to ring him 
immediately.” 

“So you’ve arrived!” cried this 
strangely golden-hearted man. 
“Now, we have a suggestion to 


make. Joanna is in Stockholm, but 
as the Baltic is already icing over, 
she will not go much farther north. 
Would you like to transfer to Ara- 
bella, who will be making the last 
trip round this winter ?” 

The wires were no doubt vibrating 
excitedly in his ear. 

“ There is just one thing . . . you 
will have to join Arabella a little 
farther north. She will not call at 
Stockholm.” 

“Oh, that will be perfectly all 
right . . . notrouble.” How should 
we worry about a little thing like 
that ! 

“T have everything ready,” said 
the girl efficiently. ‘“ You will pro- 
ceed to Hudiksvall at 5 P.M. to- 
morrow. There rooms are engaged 
at the Stadshotellet for you. Next 
morning you will proceed by bus to 
Stocka. There you will find the 
ship. The Stocka agents will be 
expecting you.” 

What organisation ! 
deeply impressed. 

Then that usual awful thought, 
what to wear? If we were to go 
crashing about the Arctic Circle at 
the beginning of winter, we must 
be suitably clad. Luck was with us. 
We found in a clothing-shop a young 
man who had done his military 
training up there. Enthusiastically 


We were 
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he outfitted us—with considerate 
attention to keeping the price low. 

Ski-trousers were the thing... 
but no need to choose a style a Ja St 
Moritz. These outmoded baggy 
ones would do, a heavy zipper 
jersey, and a waterproof wind- 
cheater. Fur-lined boots of course ; 
and a ski-cap with flaps to cover 
the ears. He knew a chap up there 
who... 

Shuddering we thanked him grate- 
fully. 

Now two women cannot travel 
round the world, hopping from the 
tropics to the Arctic Circle, and 
gathering presents for the folks back 
at home, without acquiring a certain 
amount of luggage. You may organ- 
ise, stow your heavy luggage here, 
pick up your light stuff there, but 
there comes a time when you must 
gather all your luggage together in 
one place and come to terms with it. 
That is the point at which you set 
your face, however indirectly, home- 
ward. 

Stockholm was for us that point of 
no return. We found ourselves 
waiting for a taxi outside our pen- 
sion, beside fourteen pieces of 
luggage. 

Our landlady had been most kind, 
helping us down in the lift with it 
herself, and fortifying us with a free 
cup of tea. But not so the taxi-man. 
We gathered he had never before 
been asked to cope with such a pile, 
and he was not pleased about it. 

“ Very well,” we said coldly. “ If 
you can’t do it yourself get two taxis, 
or if need be three taxis.” 

This suggestion annoyed him even 


more. Grumbling, he jig-sawed us, 
lugyage and all, into that taxi. 

At the station the railway officials, 
lined up behind a counter, liked the 
sight of our luggage even less. Shak- 
ing their heads, they removed it 
from us altogether, prophesying 
gloomily that we would meet it 
again elsewhere. 

** Well, thank heaven that’s that!” 
we sighed finally, settling ourselves 
in a comfortable carriage, surrounded 
by our possessions. “I wonder 
what time we get to Hudiksvall ?” 

It was already getting late when 
the guard came through. 

“ At the next station, Gavle, you 
will change trains for Hudiksvall. 
There will only be five minutes 
between trains.” 

We looked round us appalled. As 
soon as the train stopped Lilly leapt 
out on the platform, and I heaved 
the pieces to her through the window. 
At least two minutes gone—no 
porters anywhere! We press-ganged 
the passers-by. 

“Take this. . 
and this . 
with it.” 

The passers-by were too astonished 
to rebel. We were only just aboard 
when the train started moving out. 
This time it was not so comfortable. 
It reminded us faintly of a converted 
sheep-truck. However, we were able 
to stretch our legs out and relax on 
the slatted seats, in what space was 
left us by our luggage. 

It was very late when the train 
tipped us out, as though thankful to 
be quit of us, some little distance 
down the line from the very small 


. and this... 
. . quick into that train 
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station of Hudiksvall. It was fortun- 
ate that a porter was wandering 
about there with a trolley. Silently, 
with more head-shaking, he trundled 
our luggage back to the platform. 
There we discovered he was silent 
because he had no English. He piled 
it up into something that looked like 
Mount Everest, and stood gloomily 
shaking his head at it. The station- 
master was locking up the station for 
the night. He joined the head- 
shaking chorus. He, we found, also 
had no English. Well, sign-language 
was the only thing. 

We launched into telling them, by 
sign-language, that we were staying 
at the Stadshotellet for the night, 
that the next morning we were leaving 
by bus for Stocka. Where did the 
bus for Stocka leave from? Would 


it be nearer to leave our luggage at 


the station or take it to the hotel ? 

The station-master and the porter 
looked alarmed. They brought re- 
inforcement in the guise of some late 
wayfarers from the road. None of 
them had any English. 

The station-master had reached 
the end of his tether, his late meal 
was no doubt a cinder in the oven. 
He seized our suitcases as though 
they were a gang of criminals and 
locked them up in the station. He 
bundled us into a taxi and washed 
his hands of us. 

At the Stadshotellet nobody had 
any English. We indicated by signs 
that we were hungry—that was easy. 
They fed us royally in a fine restau- 
rant. An elderly gallant at a nearby 
table fell for Lilly’s pink-and-white 
charms. He invited us to join him 


in revelry, but we were not in the 
mood, and left the waitress still 
apologising, and the amorous ancient 
still waving his glass and waggling 
his eyebrows. 

Before going up to bed we indicated 
to the office, by signs, that we wished 
to be called very, very early to catch 
the bus for Stocka . . . that we had 
much, much luggage at the station. 

Next morning I was out early 
exploring for the bus-stop. Along 
the road and down a bank I found it, 
with many sign-posts standing sen- 
tinel along the front—one of them 
marked Stocka. 

Back at the hotel a drooping porter 
produced an inadequate barrow and 
indicated that he was on his weary 
way to the station to collect our 
luggage. Then we started in on the 
head shaking . . . much, much lug- 
gage . . . beaucoup de baggage! But 
he was a stubborn type and trundled 
off down the road. 

“ Well,” I said to Lilly. “ You’d 
better go down to the bus-stop and 
deal with the luggage when it arrives. 
Pll just give the agent at Stocka a 
ring, to make sure they are expecting 
us.” 

Eventually an excited voice came 
back at me over the wire—thank 
heaven she had some English. 

“Yes, yes! This is the Stocka 
agent. You must not come to Stocka,” 
she screamed. “ The ship is not 
here. You must get a taxi.” 

Mutely I handed over the phone 
to the office girl. Cataracts of 
Swedish rushed back and forth over 
it. Then the girl indicated that she 
would arrange all. I signed that I 
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would wait for the taxi at the door. 
Time lengthened out—still no taxi. 
I decided I had better see what was 
afoot at the bus-stop. I found Lilly 
engaged single-handed in a hideous 
and non-stop combat, while a 
crowded bus looked on in astonish- 
ment. A tall taxi-man was removing 
our cases, piece by piece, from the 
bus, and Lilly was wrenching them 
from him, and putting them back. 

“ Heavens!” I cried, scrambling 
down the bank. “ Stop that! We 
are not going to Stocka.” 

Fortunately the taxi-man was not 
touchy, and soon we were silently on 
our way, bumping through endless 
miles of pine forests to destination 
unknown—-silently, because he had 
no English. 

At last he left the road and plunged 
down a steep track to the head of a 
deep, narrow fiord. The towering 
pine-clad sides shut it in a sunless 
gloom, and the water was a solid 
block of ice. On one side was a crude 
jetty, on the other a broken-down 
and lifeless fisherman’s cottage. 

There was no ship anywhere. 

The taxi-man made a mound of 
our luggage on the jetty, then indi- 
cated that he would leave us. We 
implored him with our eyes not to 
abandon us in this desolate spot. 
He told us with his eyes that he was 
very sorry for us, but that business 
was business. He went off past the 
fisherman’s cottage and away. The 
cold was more intense than anything 
we had ever experienced. 

“The thing to do,” said Lilly 
firmly, “‘ is to keep moving, and for 
heaven’s sake watch your nylon 


stockings. You know that woman 
we read of whose nylons went into 
her legs. . 2.” 

We stamped and flapped about the 
jetty for some time, keeping an eye 
on our legs. 

Suddenly a woman, muffled in 
woollies, appeared out of the forest 
and started to climb down the path. 

“ [ll go and talk to her,” I cried 
joyfully, r-nning to meet her. 

“‘ Do you speak English ? ” I began 
unhopefully. 

She stopped. If the Abominable 
Snowman had addressed her she 
could not have looked more horrified. 
She turned and, running, disappeared 
again into the forest. 

“She doesn’t seem to like the 
English,” said Lilly sorrowfully. 

“ Keep moving, Lilly, and Pll go 
and explore around the headland.” 
We could not just perish here with- 
out some sort of a struggle. 

It took me a long time to make my 
way through the trees and under- 
growth to the head of the fiord, and 
there—oh, heavenly sight—out in the 
sunlit waters of a harbour, was a 
lovely little white ship, loading from 
lighters. She looked very aloof and 
indifferent out there. I jumped up 
and down—I waved garments—I 
coo-ed in a voice harsh with despair. 
Oblivious, she loaded on. 

Then away back in the fiord I 
heard an unexpected sound—the 
‘ putter-putter’ of a motor-boat. I 
crashed frantically back through the 
forest. 

When I got within eye-shot, I 
could see a fisherman’s boat making 
its way towards Lilly through the 
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ice. It was filled with tall men in 
round, tail-decorated fur caps. They 
rocked the boat violently from side to 
side to break a passage through the 
ice. Lilly received them graciously, 
as they leapt ashore and started 
heaving aboard our luggage. 

“Oh, for my camera,” I panted. 
“If that isn’t just exactly how I 
thought these Swedes would look.” 

The boat was so deep that, stand- 
ing in it, we were only above the sides 
from the waist up. Among the 
fishermen was a Swedish student 
who spoke English. We were glad 
to see him. 

We rocked our way joyously out 
of the fiord, and towards the ship, 
stopped outside the lighters and, 
surrounded by our luggage, gazed 
upwards. 

A head popped over the deck-rail, 
then popped hurriedly back as though 
it could scarcely believe its eyes. 
More and more heads started popping 
up along the rail, like agitated rabbits 
out of burrows. Our fishermen 
handed us over the lighters, and up 
the gangway. At the top, struggling 
into his uniform coat, stood the 
Chief Steward. 

**T am to take you to the Captain 
at once,” he said with consternation. 

The Captain was a jovial man. 
His uniform coat looked as if it had 
just snapped into place. Bellowing 
with laughter he shook our hands. 

Dumbfounded we asked, “ Do you 
mean to say you didn’t know we 
were coming ?” 

** Devil a word,” roared the Cap- 
tain. “It is indeed a great yoke.” 

However, the Swedes are a resili- 


ent race. At lunch we were given 
a rousing welcome. We had changed 
into our arctic kit. That rocked 
them a bit, but they rallied. 

And so we were absorbed into the 
life of the Arabella. Some of the 
younger officers had wives and 
children aboard, and routine was 
free and easy. Lilly was given a 
commodious double cabin on the 
upper deck, while I was led below 
to a gloomy single cabin, albeit with 
bath. In passing, I caught a glimpse 
of a magnificent luxury suite, with 
drawing-room and elegant rose- 
decorated period furniture. I used 
to gnaw my nails afterwards thinking 
of that unoccupied suite. 

Snug in our warm ship, looking 
out on a frozen world, we moved 
from port to port up the Baltic. At 
the northernmost tip we were to put 
in at Karlsborg. 

The Captain asks us up onto the 
bridge to watch our approach through 
countless little islands. We have 
picked up a fur-capped pilot at the 
beginning of the islands, and he 
stands beside the Captain. Encased 
in that little glass world we watch 
the Northern Lights flickering and 
scissoring across the horizon. It is 
bitterly cold, and the atmosphere on 
the bridge is tense as the men stand 
round the radar watching the islands 
swimming into focus. Arabella noses 
her way among them dead slow. Ice 
shines white on the sea around us, 
and down on the fo’c’sle the First 
Mate at his station flashes his torch 
along the glistening decks. 

Lilly and I go ashore at Karlsborg, 
and bus to the little town of Kalix. 
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It is a place without beauty—com- 
pletely utilitarian, and the cold is so 
intense that we feel it imperative to 
Keep walking briskly. We bless the 
young man in Stockholm for our 
suits. 

Lilly returns to the ship, but I 
decide to bus to Haparana to make 
a dash into Finland. Haparana is 
called Tuledo on the Finnish side. 
From the warm bus I watch with joy 
little woolly horses, drawing low- 
slung wagons, come spanking down 
the roads. From a collar of bells 
round their necks they shake peals of 
music into the air. 

On the bus I meet a Swede who 
has lived all his adult life in Chicago. 
Two years ago he sold up everything 
to bring his wife and daughter back 
to his beloved Sweden. And now 
he thinks he must have been crazy. 
His wife and daughter cried each 
night, until he had to send them back. 
He will follow when he can. Cer- 
tainly Kalix must be quite a change 
from Chicago. He is most intrigued 
by my presence in Kalix. 

“Are you married to the Cap- 
tain ?” he asks. 

He accompanies me over the 
border into Finland, and we have to 
leave our passports with the customs. 
Everywhere children skim about the 
frozen ponds like swooping swallows. 
We have coffee in a fine hotel, and I 
talk to the head waiter who has 
‘ travelled.’ As I go, “‘ Welcome,” 
he says, “and come again ! ” 

Unlikely as it seems, I say I will. 

In the warmed bus-shelter an old 
woman in a fur cap examines my 
clothes and gabbles to me in Swedish. 


She takes my boots between her two 
hands and whacks them joyously. 

In spite of the intense cold the 
Swedish women go primly about the 
roads in good tweed coats, stockings 
and dreary felt hats. That young 
man in Stockholm must have been 
all muddled up. 

I travel back in the bus with a 
jovial but bibulous crowd of fur- 
caps, who alternate in taking swigs 
from a bottle. I have to avoid their 
eye, or I too would be taking swigs. 
I do not blame them in that climate 
of almost continuous night. 

Back in the ship a hilarious party 
is in progress. There has been a 
reunion of neighbouring captains. 

Our captain is merry. “ Hurry, 
hurry,” he cries. “ We have been 
waiting dinner for you.” 

“Well, Pll have to come like 
this |” 

Thus oddly attired, I join in. 
The wines go round, and all wax 
merry. The Captain has prepared 
a ‘yoke’ against us. He has us 
served with underdone beef. 

“ Delicious,” we say “ delicious ! ” 

He is doubled up with laughter. 
“You will not eat our raw fish—and 
you eat raw meat!” 

After coffee and brandy the Cap- 
tain is mellow indeed. He kisses my 
hand, and asks if I am happy in his 
ship. 

“No,” I say, with all the captains 
looking on; “no, I am not happy in 
my cabin.” 

“You shall move to the luxury 
suite,” he cries. ‘“‘ Tomorrow you 
shall move.” 

Next day, before the Captain has 
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come to, I am installed in the luxury 
suite. 

When we leave Karlsborg, warm 
in our saloon, we watch the frozen 
world outside. The ice has crept 
right up to the sides of our ship. It 
is a strange sight to see the sea slowly 
congealing and becoming still before 
our eyes. A rosy glow in the sky is 
reflected in the ice. The solid ocean 
heaves a little, and great ice slabs 
jockey for position. But Arabella has 
an ice-cutting prow (the best in 
Sweden). She slices her way out of 
the harbour with ease. 

When we awake next morning we 
are anchored in Ursviken. An invita- 
tion has come for me to go ashore for 
three days as the guest of the Boliden 
Mining Company. They will return 
me to the ship farther down the 
coast. Lilly and I discuss earnestly 
what I should wear. This is Lapp- 
land. Perhaps I will be met by a 
sleigh and reindeer? Perhaps I will 
live in an igloo? Undoubtedly I 
must travel light, we decide; 
obviously the ski-ing outfit, and one 
very small zip-bag. 

Lilly comes ashore to spend the 
first day with me. On the small jetty 
waits a long black limousine, a 
liveried chauffeur holds open the 
door for us. He has no English. 
But everyone else has. We stop 
first at an exceedingly comfortable 
hotel, warmth lapping luxuriously in 
every corner. The elegantly dressed 
guests, drinking before lunch round 
a roaring fire, raise their eyebrows 
at us. But the Swedes are a 
courteous race. They receive us 
warmly, ignoring our strange attire. 


Perhaps they think we have just 
come in from re-discovering the 
North Pole, and have not had time 
to change. 

The Swedes are also indefatigable 
*show-ers.” We are whisked from 
factory to school, to smelting-works, 
to laboratory. Great witches’ cauld- 
rons move overhead, tipping to pour 
a glory of molten fire. We try to 
lift bars of gold and drop them—we 
run silver through our hands like 
grains of rice. At last we cry, “Mercy 
mercy ...no more!” Then they 
return us to the lapping warmth of 
the hotel. 

Next morning I am away, sitting 
prim and lonely in the back seat of 
the great black car, away through the 
forests to the mines and the model 
communities. What a truly grand 
time I am having, looking right and 
left at the glory of the snow-clad 
trees, at the neat red-and-white 
farm-houses, one with a red-and-white 
dog-kennel beside it labelled ‘ Boj’ 
. . » Boj looking out to see me 
oe 

Dressed in a steel helmet and red 
gum-boots, sinking down into the 
bowels of the earth, where caverns, 
lit by a satanic blue light, lead off at 
different levels. Steel-helmeted men, 
with a great cyclops eye in the 
centre of their forehead, thrusting 
juddering drills into the dripping 
ceilings. Gazing in wonder and 
amazement, laughing with the Cy- 
clops, having fun: knocking at the 
very door of Hell. 

And always returning to the 
warmth and comfort of the hotels, 
féted and entertained, stimulated by 
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the challenge of good companion- 
ship. 


On the last day my silent chauffeur 
was to drive me one hundred miles 
through the forests to rejoin my ship. 
We set out decorously in our 
separate seats. The magical beauty 
of the snow-laden forests filled me 
with delight. I cried out to stop the 
car. I ran in the snow, and tried to 
capture its beauty with my camera. 
When I turned back to the car the 
man in the neat green uniform was 
standing by the front door, holding 
it open, smiling, his eyes all crinkled 
up at the corners. 

I got happily in beside him. He 
leaned forward and turned a little 
knob, and gay Swedish music flowed 
out into the warm car. We sped on 
through the forests, the lilting dance 
tunes coming with us, so that my 
happy spirit left the warmth and 
went to dance in the road in front of 
the car—the snow shooting off its 
boots. 

At Hoérnsfors I said good-bye to 
my green-clad chauffeur. We shook 
each other warmly by the hand—a 
most compatible companion, with 
whom I had never exchanged one 
single word. 


I had always wondered why so 
many sea captains have stomach 
ulcers. I found the answer to that, 
and many other questions, on our 
crossing of the North Atlantic. 

Now, our Captain in the Arabella 
had one, and he was bent on going 
ashore and having it removed. He 
had a simple faith that once that was 


done, he could return with impunity 
to the good living he enjoyed. Spare 
captains do not grow on trees, but 
the raw materials of commerce must 
be kept flowing across the Atlantic. 
So the young and unassuming First 
Mate found himself with captainhood 
thrust upon his reluctant shoulders. 

On a cold gray day, the Arabella 
lay off Gothenburg. She was about 
to sever her last link with Sweden. 
Her holds were neatly piled with 
wood-pulp, correctly stacked. The 
pulp will swell if it becomes wet, and 
if wrongly packed can lift the decks 
off. 

We were surprised when the time 
came to pick up our passengers. 
They were—one Swedish boy. Lars, 
towering six foot two above us, came 
up and formally introduced himself. 
He bowed as he shook our hands, 
and gave us a little autobiographical 
sketch of himself. He was an inter- 
national soccer player, going over to 
America, maybe to play soccer there, 
perhaps some of their famous clubs 
would invite him ! 

“What a very well - mannered 
boy,’ we thought. At the foot of 
Arabella’s gangway bobbed a small 
launch, on her decks stood our 
Captain—ulcer and all—and the 
abandoned wives and children. The 
young wives held up the babies to 
wave and blow kisses. 

“Have a good Christmas,” the 
Captain shouted up to us. “ Good 
voyage.” 

Arabella gave three full-throated 
siren blasts, the little launch 
answered with three tiny peeps. 
Arabella’s engines started to pound. 
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With a great upward surge of excite- 
ment we turned our faces towards 
America. 


We roll our way magnificently 
across the North Sea. ‘ Very rough,’ 
we write in our diaries. ‘ Can’t sleep 
too well.’ 

The fishing-trawlers are dotted, 
stationary, over a wide sea-scape. 
We know all about them. We used 
to knit long white sea-boot stockings 
for them during the war, laboriously 
spinning the wool ourselves. We 
wonder if any of them are still 
surviving. 

At midnight our new captain 
wakes us to see the winking lights of 
north Scotland. He has only to 
zoom down the companion-way from 
the bridge and bang on my luxury 
door. He knows we do not want to 
miss a thing. 

It is when we leave the shelter of 
Scotland that the storm first strikes 
us. At dinner, our bucking dishes 
are held fast in wooden stockades. 
Like Prometheus to his rock, our 
chairs are chained to the floor. So 
violently is Arabella writhing that 
some of the chairs become unhitched, 
and Lilly and Lars, seated on their 
chairs, slowly withdraw from the 
table as though having taken um- 
brage, while the Captain and I 
plunge our chins in our soup. 

During coffee, my chair turns 
turtle and I land among the coffee- 
cups on the floor. The sleeves I 
clutch to right myself are stiff with 
gold braid. Shortly after, the furni- 
ture of the lounge, with us in it, 
moves in close formation across the 


floor and brings up with a crash on 
the far wall. We decide to retire. 

My luxury suite is a chaos of up- 
turned furniture and broken glass. 
Sleep is impossible. We have been 
warned not to show a light on the 
foredeck. So I creep underneath 
the drawn curtains in the darkened 
room, to watch the spectacle outside. 
The stars look down on a turbulent 
sea that is trying to pound the good 
ship Arabella into the pulp that she 
carries in her holds. It draws back 
its fists . . . there is a moment of 
deathly silence . . . then it curls 
over and crashes on the decks. It 
runs wildly over them, and slaps 
at the white faces framed in the 
windows. 

The ship is quiet with tension— 
the only sounds, burst of urgent 
footsteps that scurry across the bridge 
overhead. A beam of light reaches 
down and feels about the deck for 
damage. 

Above my bed I read what I am to 
do if I hear ‘ six short blasts on the 
ship’s siren—repeated at 3 to § 
seconds interwals,’ so I lay my 
clothes ready before getting into bed. 

I am getting a little drowsy to- 
wards morning when there is a 
deafening explosion . . . and a force 
so colossal hits the side of the ship 
that I can only think we have run on 
some rocks. Rock in mid-Atlantic ! 
My mind is beyond reasoning. The 
lights go out. There is a sound of 
crashing glass, of splintering, of 
water wooshing about. 

Arabella shudders through all her 
length . . . keels right over on her 
side . . . swivels round . . . then lies 
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still like a mortally wounded animal. 
I can no longer hear her pounding 
heart. In the darkness I feel for my 
clothes, and find they are ankle deep 
in water. I had believed that once 
water entered a ship all was lost. I 
die a little death, struggling into my 
wet clothes. I am surprised to find 
how calm I feel about it. 

As I get to the door of my cabin 
the Chief is running down the 
corridor buttoning up his shirt as he 
runs. 

“Water, ech?” he says gaily, and 
dashes up the companion-way to the 
bridge. 

We keep out of the way while 
strong men rush about the ship. We 
hear no ‘six short blasts,’ and feel 
that all is being done that can be 
done. 

Next morning we are still afloat, 
we learn that a colossal wave had 
caught us broadside on. The damage 
has been considerable. 

When I see Sparks and Nils the 
Chief Steward later, they look at me 
solemnly, and with their forefingers 
slit their throats from ear to ear. 

“* What on earth’s the matter with 
you ?” I ask. 

They escort me, with many lurch- 
ings, down to the next deck, and 
open the door of my original cabin. 
The furniture lies crushed in a 
swirling pool of water. The port- 
hole is gone, but in the bed, and the 
wall above it, are embedded inch- 
thick, jagged pieces of glass. The 
ship’s carpenter is busy plugging up 
the porthole. 

“ Well, my number wasn’t on that 
ticket,” I say, feeling a little peculiar. 


A certain party up in the north Baltic 
had been part of the intricate pattern 
woven by fate. 

By daylight things seem less 
terrifying. I can sit on the radiator 
at my for’ard porthole—bracing my- 
self with a grip on strong bolts—and 
watch the battle of Arabella against 
the sea. It is a magnificent spectacle, 
and I feel a wild exhilaration. 

The sea-scape stretches away from 
us like an endless mountain range— 
jagged with cruel peaks. They wait 
to devour us, slobbering a little at 
the mouth-edges. The nearest one 
rises up and up till it towers over us, 
then crashes down upon us. It cas- 
cades over the decks like a mighty 
waterfall, surges around the hatches ; 
it prods hilarious fingers along 
Arabella’s ribs—surreptitiously feel- 
ing their strength. It hurls itself at 
the superstructure, streaming down 
its windows like tears from blind 
eyes. 

But Arabella is a woman and 
knows that the art of yielding is her 
greatest strength. She bows her head 
to the onslaught, and her supple 
body gives before each blow. Then, 
with a flick of her tail, she has ridden 
right up on the wave’s back. I thrill 
to her gallantry. 


During those long days of battle 
we learn much of the colossal respon- 
sibility that is a sea captain’s burden. 
Because there are only three of us, 
we are allowed to be part of the 
ship’s life—we could share and 
understand their problems. This 
young and inexperienced man, must, 
in an atmosphere of absolute bedlam — 
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—while his ship is being savaged by 
a monstrous sea—make decisions on 
which hang the lives of his fellows. 
Human lives seem scarcely to tip the 
scales against the major considera- 
tions he must weigh up, the one 
against the other. Time on the one 
hand : how long dare he go on riding 
out the storm? For time is money. 
And damage on the other: if he 
goes ahead will he damage the ship 
and cargo? For damage means 
money. 

The Captain now has much on his 
mind. Daily the damage increases. 
A hole has been stove in the fore- 
peak, and it is full of water. If the 


repairs they are trying to carry out 
do not hold, the cargo in the forward 
hold will be damaged. 

In these colossal seas, he tells us, 
he would not attempt to put out a 


life-boat. We look ruefully at the 
pounding waves and can see they 
would reduce a boat to matchwood 
almost before it reached the water. 

We understand now why fares are 
reduced by 25 per cent in the winter 
months. 

The cargo has shifted somehow, 
and Arabella now leans permanently 
over on one side, as though she had 
a wry neck. We christen the com- 
pensating lean we have to walk at, 
the ‘Arabella Lean.’ Whenever 
there is damage, be it the forepeak or 
a cracked window in a bathroom, 
the Captain appears beside it, as 
though a seafaring Aladdin had 
rubbed his lamp. 

When you are living under these 
circumstances you get to know 
people well, your talk is real talk. 


We learn of the frustrated half- 
lives that are the lot of these men. 
Homesick always for the families 
they have left behind, yet doomed 
always to leave them. What else 
can they do? What job were they 
trained for on land? When they 
had eagerly gone to sea as mere 
youngsters they had not seen these 
things ahead. 


The voyage was supposed to take 
ten days. It took us fifteen of battle 
all the way. When the sea seemed 
a little calmer, and a faint sunlight 
struggled through the clouds, then 
Nils and his assistant came into the 
saloon and again disrupted the elegant 
arrangement of our chairs. They 
arrayed them in stiff ranks and lashed 
them together, so that ever after- 
wards we had to sit round the walls 
like wallflowers at a dance. They 
turned over the tables, so that they 
lay, like cast sheep, with their legs 
in the air. 

“Another gale warning,” they 
told us briefly, sparing no time for 
idle chatter. 

It appears that one of those well- 
known depressions from Greenland 
is descending upon us, and that 
invisible gossip the radio has heard 
about it from a friend. 

In this semi-calm between two 
storms, we have fun while the going 
is good. The Captain herds us out on 
deck, so that we may get some fresh 
air while there is yet time. We tear 
about like excited children. To do 
honour to the occasion Lars is wear- 
ing his green Bavarian hat with the 
chamois tail at the back. A little 
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nonsense now and then is not only 
relished by the wisest men, it can 
save your sanity. 

Many people have tried to tell me 
that the Swedes are a dour race, with 
lite humour. They do look a 
serious people in the streets of 
Stockholm—and who should blame 
them if they are a little grim in the 
frozen north. But if these things 
are true, then something certainly 
happens to them when they get to 
sea. I have ‘ yoked’ my way most 
happily across many oceans. 

By nightfall the demon has come 


screaming upon us. The radio 
yelps like a frightened puppy. 
“ Ar-a-bell-a . . . call-ing . .. 


Ar-a-bell-a . . . call-ing.” 

Arabella tosses from side to side 
like a soul in torment. She just does 
not know where to put herself. The 
repairs to the forepeak carry away, 
and the cargo in No. 1 hold is 
damaged. 

“Well, thank heaven,” we say. 
“We have never heard of a ship 
breaking in half.” 

(When we had been in New York 
a couple of days, we opened the 
morning paper. A Swedish freighter, 
the Oklahoma, following in our wake, 
wrestling with the same storm, had 
done just that. She had sustained 
damage to No. 2 hatch about amid- 
ships, and she had broken in half. 


They did manage to get the lifeboats 
out, so the seas must have been sub- 
siding. But that was later.) 

We called first at Boston. A trim 
sailing-vessel came skimming out to 
meet us. She circled us twice and 
then stood off. It was a lovely sight. 
We were unstinting in our admira- 
tion. 

The pilot left her and came aboard 
Arabella. He looked about him 
disparagingly, and stamped on our 
slanting decks. 

“Wall,” he said, “she hasn’t 
flarped over yet, so I guess she'll 
make the wharf.” 

We were furious. Arabella had 
become to us very much a person 

. Our own precious child. 

On the wharves, far from the 
cheering crowds one might have 
expected to be waiting to congratu- 
late Arabella on having come safely 
through her ordeal, was a doleful 
band of head-shaking Insurance and 
Company representatives. 

“ If you had done this . 
said. 

““ Why did you not do that...?” 

“* But in such seas he should have 
done so...” 

A captain can make no mistakes. 
If he is proved to have made a wrong 
decision, his whole career lies in 
ruins. We felt we had been present 
at the birth of another ulcer. 


~. they 
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BY P. de C. 


AT Mayaro it is never quiet during 
the daylight hours ; all day long the 
wind sweeping in over the beaches 
causes an endless rustling among 
the palm-fronds. The tree-trunks 
are permanently bent by the strong 
sea breeze and, in the season, one 
hears a series of irregular thuds as 
falling coconuts land on the hard 
earth. 

Mayaro is on the east coast of the 
island and its beaches are devoid of 
any jetsam other than the sea-sanded, 
white limbs of fallen trees, and the 
empty beer and Coka-cola bottles 
and other litter left by the week-end 
picnic- parties. If you look out 
towards the horizon, you will be 
looking towards Africa, but that 
Dark Continent is over two thousand 
miles away and all those miles are 
made up of landless Atlantic Ocean. 

The sea at Mayaro is never smooth. 
Roller follows roller in endless pro- 
cession, cascading over the beaches 
and licking at the roots of the palms 
when the tide is high. At low 
water, when the beaches stretch out 
for over a hundred yards of firm 
sand, small shoals of ‘ four-eye’ 
fish are swept to the foaming water’s 
edge and dash back over the warm 
sand at incredible speeds. I have 
never managed to catch one of the 
wide-eyed little fish; nor have I 


ever seen one captured, although 
our dogs plunge after them into the 
shallows at a speed that has often 
proved sufficient to be fatal to mar- 
auding rats and even to the speedy 
green house-lizards. 

Each high day and holiday the 
beaches are crowded with visitors. 
Europeans picnicking in their own 
fashion, with their children wallowing 
at the water’s edge or digging castles 
in the wet sand with small wooden 
spades ; bus-loads of coloured people, 
who arrive singing calypsos, and 
parade up and down the beach 
behind ‘steel bands,’ each male 
with a half flagon of rum bulging 
from his hip-pocket; and sleek, 
overdressed Indians who emerge 
from vast American sedans, and 
later may be seen splashing each 
other coyly in the edge of the surf. 
By dusk, the strong sea breeze, the 
salt water and the liquor have made 
their respective claims on sunburnt 
humanity, and then there may be 
shouting and fighting, and loving, 
on our beach. On week-days the 
beaches stand deserted. 

We live on a coconut and cocoa 
plantation where I am the Manager. 
It is not a large plantation, but it 
gives me a full day of hard work to 
supervise everything being done, 
and to make out the necessary 
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progress reports for our head office 
in Port of Spain. Some people 
might find ours rather a lonely life 
at Mayaro, but my wife and I are 
used to loneliness, and we certainly 
prefer the quiet of the week to the 
noisy turmoil of the week-end. Our 
house is large and airy and is painted 
startlingly white, and when we sit 
on our gallery and sip our evening 
sun-downers we are looking out 
through the green of the palms over 
the beach on to the endless waves. 
In our leisure hours we bathe and 
we fish ; and we sometimes get both 
sport and exercise by driving the 
Land-Rover into the forest, where 
we may disturb the vast silences 
with an infrequent rifle-shot. Occa- 
sionally we bag a small deer, a 
manicou, or an agouti; and when 
sport is dull we watch the highly 
coloured parrots or the chattering 
monkeys. The dogs have the best 
fun. As terriers they are not bound 
by any such protocol of behaviour 
as are their cousins the gun-dogs ; 
so they bark almost continuously, 
and the game, hearing them, must 
often profit by their noisy warning. 

Our plantation labour is recruited 
from the fishing-villages that dot 
the shore, and our workers are, for 
the most part, an unsophisticated and 
unspoiled people. When the fish 
are running I am left short of 
labour, and must often stand and 
watch my own men straining on 
the seines. At the end of each long, 
staggering haul they leap into the 
shallows to pick out the catch from 
the folds of the net, and silver flashes 
of kingfish, and Spanish mackerel, 
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and fat elliptical cavalli curve through 
the air as they are thrown up from 
the water on to the hot, sun-baked 
sand. At such times there is some- 
thing of a back-lag in the plantation 
work ; but to balance that there is 
plenty of fine fresh fish for dinner, 
and my work-gangs sing happily at 
their work when they return to it 
with a few extra dollars in their 
pockets. 

Our plantation workers are divided 
into gangs designated by the typical 
titles of our business, Copra Driers, 
Chula men, Nutcrackers and Ex- 
tractors; and we also employ a 
few skilled men such as Tractor 
mechanics. They are about as mixed 
a bunch as could be imagined. There 
is Gonzalez, the autocratic over- 
looker of the day-gang, who lays 
claim to direct descent from the 
conquistadores, but whose forebears 
appear to have got progressively 
more sunburnt during the intervening 
generations. There is Joseph Singh, 
christened Joseph Belgrove, a huge 
and very dark-skinned Negro who, 
having chosen to affiliate himself to 
the Indian community, has married 
little Dowlatea the sweeper, and has 
raised a vast family of ‘ Dugla’ 
children. And there is Basdeo 
Ramrattan, the one-armed watchman, 
who lost his arm in a running fight 
with Venezuelan Customs Officers 
when he was smuggling in the early 
days of this century. We certainly 
do not lack for personalities, for 
Trinidad is an island of colour and 
of individuality. Still, gaudy as even 
the average character may seem, 
there is no other that I have found so 
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entirely remarkable as Fung, ‘ Man 
of Magic.’ 

I first encountered Fung about 
five years ago. I was walking 
through the coconut palms on my 
way to the copra-drier when I saw 
a stranger sitting in the shade of 
one of the trees. He was wearing 
a sarong which, to say the least, is 
a most unusual form of attire in 
this Colony, and as he sat cross- 
legged on the sand among the dry 
roots he was singing softly to himself. 
His skin was yellow and his hair was 
jet black. He was wearing an enor- 
mous pair of sun-glasses and round 
his neck were hanging two mouldy 
crabs threaded on a piece of string. 
In his hands he was holding a wooden 
box which, I was later to know, con- 
tained a varied collection of insects, 
plants and coloured stones. I am 
no judge of the age of a Chinese, 
but I would have put him at about 
fifty years of age. 

We have a considerable Chinese 
minority in Trinidad ; an industrious 
and reticent people who usually 
confine themselves to looking after 
their rum-shops and general stores, 
and spending their spare time in 
their own back premises. So I 
found it surprising to see a man 
of that race sitting idle under a tree, 
and even more surprising to find 
that at first he took no notice of my 
presence whatsoever. 
seconds I considered turning the 
stranger off the estate, but that has 
never been my policy; so I strode 
on past him, accepting him as just 
another minor oddity in this most un- 
predictable island. 


For a few 


I had not walked more than ten 
paces when I heard the rustle of a 
falling coconut and, as the large 
green fruit hurtled past my head, 
I heard a shrill warning shout. I 
looked back at the Chinese and 
found him staring at me and smiling 
broadly. 

As Plantation Manager I am con- 
stantly walking through the palms, 
and I have never yet experienced 
the slightest difficulty in avoiding 
being crowned by a falling nut, but 
the strange Chinese instantly threw 
down his box, leapt to his feet and 
pounced on the coconut as though 
it had been a hand-grenade. Prod- 
ding it firmly with a pudgy finger 
he addressed a full-scale lecture to 
the nut on its lack of consideration 
in falling so close to my honoured 
head. He spoke excellent English 
with hardly a trace of his national 
sibilance, or even of the Welsh 
sing-song that has somehow become 
a heritage of the Southern Caribbean. 

The gist of this one-sided conver- 
sation was that the falling nut might 
well have prevented a poor and 
starving applicant from having the 
opportunity to apply for regular 
employment on the so - beautiful 
plantation. One way and another 
the coconut came out of it very 
badly. It was, apparently, only the 
timely forewarning that the Chinese 
had been given by his lizard (now 
produced from the wooden box) 
that had allowed him to shout the 
word of warning that had saved me 
from joining my ancestors somewhat 
ahead of the actuaries’ schedule. 

All this struck me as a highly 
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original line. So I expressed my 
immense gratitude to ‘ honourable 
lizard,’ and then asked the man 
what he thought he was doing tres- 
passing in these parts, and why he 
had drunk so much rum that he had 
to talk to lizards in the early morning. 
This provoked an astonishing reply. 

A few moments earlier, so he said, 
he had been sitting in the Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong. He had just 
made the acquaintance of this par- 
ticular lizard, which had been talking 
to him from a position on the wall 
of the European hospital. Suddenly 
he had felt dizzy and had for a 
moment closed his eyes. It was, he 
concluded, most embarrassing for 
him when he regained full conscious- 
ness to find himself seated under a 
palm-tree at Mayaro in the British 
West Indies. 

I pointed out to him that he had 
been surprisingly quick in picking 
up the threads of local knowledge, 
since he had already addressed me 
as Manager and had applied to me 
for employment. He shrugged his 
shoulders and assured me that the 
lizard had already informed him, and 
that he could but suppose that the 
lizard had been in Trinidad before. 
He mumbled something about air 
travel and fast mail-boats ; and then 
he suddenly smiled again and pro- 
duced a couple of Hong Kong coins. 
“ These,” he said, ‘‘ must suffice as 
proof.” Finally he put in some 
inspired sales talk for my employ- 
ment of his services, in any capacity 
whatever, on the plantation. He 
asserted that, as a man of magic, all 
tasks were equally possible to him, 
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and that he would certainly bring 
great happiness, riches and fertility 
to any honourable employer. 

While I was still listening to all 
this nonsense the first large drops 
of rain began to fall; so, without 
answering him, I moved off quickly 
towards the cover of an out-house. 
By midday I had forgotten about 
our meeting, and Fung, ‘ Man of 
Magic,’ might perhaps have drifted 
completely out of my memory had 
it not been for a casual remark my 
wife made just after lunch. We were 
sitting on our gallery, sipping our 
iced coffee, when she said, “ I nearly 
forgot to tell you that the water was 
cut off this morning.” 

At our house the water system is 
first class. Neighbours at Mayaro 
may suffer all the privations common 
to beach houses, but the arrange- 
ments in ours must have been 
designed by the grand master of all 
plumbers ; for in all the years that 
we had been here we had never 
been without a readily flowing supply 
of water. 

“It happened at about ten o’clock,” 
she said. “ I went to wash my hands 
in the bathroom and the taps just 
didn’t run. The dogs were making 
an awful row round the side of the 
house, so I shouted at them to be 
quiet, and then went downstairs 
and across to have a look at the pump. 
To my surprise the pump seemed to 
be in perfect order. I was standing 
there and wondering what to do 
next when an old Chinese fellow 
came walking round the corner of 
the house. As soon as he saw me 
he asked for a drink of water, and 
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I told him that he had come at the 
very worst possible moment to make 
such a request. He told me that he 
could see that I was worried, and 
that he felt it must have something 
to do with the pump. He said that 
he had a magic touch with machinery, 
and asked if I would let him try to 
fix the water-supply for me. I told 
him to go ahead, and then walked 
off into the house. As I entered the 
front door I heard the water running 
in the bathroom, and I had to run 
upstairs and turn off the taps. It 
was really quite remarkable. He was 
so quick.” 

I asked her if her Chinese had 
given any sort of explanation how 
his piece of magical plumbing had 
been achieved, but she told me that 
he had made very light of the matter. 
He had accepted from her a shilling 
and a bottle of cold beer, and before 
walking off down the drive had 
handed to her a very grubby, type- 
written visiting-card which read— 
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PALM BUILDINGS 
SINGAPORE 


ANYTHINGS FIXED 
R.S.V.P. 


Before going back to work I took 
a walk round to the side of the house. 
My suspicions were fully confirmed. 
A control valve for cutting off the 
water-supply, should that become 
necessary, is situated by the back 
door. We had never had any fault 
in our water system, so the control 
tap had never been used; yet I 
could now see bright scratches on it. 

The following morning Fung was 
on my doorstep, and from then on 
he pursued me round the plantation 


like a shadow; he was the most 
persistent job-hunter that I have 
ever encountered. My workers began 
to consider the situation as a good 
joke, but I think they tempered 
their laughter with a considerable 
respect for the magician. Mr Fung, 
from the very start, was giving them 
plenty to think about. In a short 
time he had gained himself a reputa- 
tion both as a sorcerer and as a good 
man of business and had made 
himself an institution in the life of 
the Mayaro villagers. Among his 
other talents Fung is an accomplished 
ventriloquist, a gift that has proved 
most remunerative to him when 
applied to his honorary duties as 
umpire at our local cricket-matches. 
From the bowler’s crease, where 
he stands immaculate in a borrowed 
white coat, he can scream an appeal 
from any part of the field. No 
sooner has the cry left his immobile 
lips than up goes his finger. I once 
saw him dismiss the last three bats- 
men of a visiting side without any 
of them having had bat or pads 
within yards of the ball. There has 
often been trouble on the playing- 
field as a result of his decisions ; 
but Fung must in his time have made 
a small fortune in side-bets, and he 
was always prepared to sweeten the 
blows with a copious issue of rum to 
all of the players. Our plantation 
team moved from near the bottom 
of the local league to the top position 


_in a short five-week period. While 


visitors never seemed to win a 
match, they certainly returned to 
their homes full of enthusiasm for 
our hospitality ; and I imagine that 
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a heavy hangover prevented them 
from registering any formal protests 
within the twenty-four-hour period 
prescribed. 

By the end of the first two months 
of his job-hunting my workers had 
accepted Fung as the local savant, 
and I believe that many of them had 
taken him to their hearts; mean- 
while his prowess as a ventriloquist 
and as a minor conjurer was making 
considerable impressions upon both 
their pockets and their superstitions. 
I began to find that not only did I 
have to brush-off Fung himself but 
I had to listen to a never-ending 
series of solicitations made on his 
behalf by my plantation workers 
and by our domestic staff. Even my 
wife succumbed to the fatal charms 
of the magician, seeing only a fine 
old-world courtesy in his daily 
ritual of presenting her with a 
bouquet of fresh flowers, blissfully 
unaware that the local police sergeant 
was investigating reports of minor 
larceny from gardens in the sur- 
rounding villages. 

It was at about the end of the 
second month of his campaign that 
Fung really put on the pressure. 
A series of Fung-made miracles 
started to take place both in my 
house and on the estate. One of 
our aged fowls was found to have 
laid three eggs overnight. The 
cook suddenly asked for the after- 
noon off in order to get married to 
the father of her five children. The 
Copra-house watchman remained 
comparatively sober one pay-night ; 
and one memorable morning my 
Land-Rover, which is usually caked 


in mud and dust, had shed all signs 
of several previous days’ work and 
shone like a new Cadillac in the early 
morning sun. I suffered also from 
a mysterious series of ‘ flats’ when- 
ever I parked the Land-Rover, and 
each time found Fung walking round 
the next bend in the road, fully 
prepared to do all the wheel-changing 
for me. 

The final straw was the mermaid. 
Fishing had been exceptionally good 
for a full week, and some record 
hauls had been landed on our beach. 
Several times during that bonanza 
week even large sharks, following 
the shoals, had been caught in the 
seines. Fung was quick to claim 
that his incantations had been the 
prime cause of this rich harvest of 
fish. He always sat quietly on the 
beach, and held long conversations 
with the small reptiles and insects 
in his wooden box, while the other 
men strained on the ropes of the 
seine. Yet I observed that he was 
usually permitted to take first pick 
of the catch, and that he invariably 
sold this choice fish to some visitor, 
and still appeared at my back door 
when it came to lunch-time. 

Many fish in the sea means few 
workers available for estate work, so 
I found myself forced to take things 
very easy. I spent much of my time 
in watching the fishing, or when I 
tired of that, in exercising the dogs 
in some unproductive hunting. It 
was on my return from one of the 
hunting-trips that I first heard of 
Fung’s mermaid. 

As I drove up to the house I found 
an excited small crowd of our own 
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people grouped around the front 
door. Several speakers were ges- 
ticulating wildly, obviously pouring 
out some most sensational tale to 
my wife and to the cook. I noticed 
that Fung was standing modestly 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and 
that he held the usual daily bouquet 
in one hand and one of my wife’s 
special club-sandwiches in the other. 
There was calm assurance in his 
manner, and on his face he wore an 
expression that I had only once before 
seen—and that at a very carly age. 
It was the same look that was on 
the faces of the master magicians of 
Maskelyne and Devant as the curtain 
descended upon the completion of 
their most sensational trick. 

The story was that our men had 
caught a mermaid. Just down the 
beach, close to our house, they had 
pulled-in the seine, and there she 
was! They wanted to know what 
they should do with her. My wife 
made some facetious remark to the 
cook about setting another place for 
lunch, while I looked with suspicion 
at the fishermen—expecting to see 
the more obvious signs of heavy 
intoxication on their faces. It was 
then that Fung took over. 

“Mr Manager,” he said, “ these 
poor fishermen have indeed entangled 
a mermaid in their net. She lies on 
the beach less than one hundred yards 
from here.” 

I asked him why they had been 
so discourteous as to leave her lying 
on the sand and not brought her 
with them. Fung lowered his eyes. 
“Mr Manager,” he said, “ that is 
a most indelicate question. The 


young lady, being what she is, has 
no legs; and, as you are aware, one 
cannot walk on a tail. Were she a 
fish or some other sea animal we 
might well have borne her to you, 
but I felt that it might be most 
embarrassing to your lady-Madam 
and to your goodself if we delivered 
a totally naked female guest at your 
threshold. It is for similar reasons 
that I have been unable to appoint 
a guard to watch over the young 
person while we ran to call you ; for 
your European etiquette would most 
certainly forbid a respectable male 
worker from standing guard over an 
unchaperoned and uncovered maiden. 
Please to bring a mackintosh or 
blanket and repair to the beach with 
us before the lady suffers from 
exposure.” 

All this was said with an air of 
great innocence, although the manner 
in which one or two of my work- 
people sniggered suggested to me 
that the speech might well have been 
carefully rehearsed in their hearing. 
I felt that we had best let Fung 
carry his joke to its logical conclusion, 
so I sent the cook for a blanket, and 
the whole crowd set off down to the 
beach. The moment we broke 
through the palm-trees a great moan 
went up from the fishermen. Fung 
stopped dead in his tracks and struck 
a pose that registered complete 
incredulity. 

** She’s gone,” he cried, and “Oh, 
Gawd, she’s gone,” echoed the chorus 
of fishermen. 

They shaded their eyes with their 
hands and stared wildly out to sea. 

** Look, look. I sees her out there 
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in de water,” screamed the cook, and 
at once they all began to dance up 
and down in their enthusiasm, out- 
stretched fingers pointing towards 
the horizon. 

We looked hard, but all my wife 
and I saw was the surf breaking 
in white crescents in the shallows. 
Suddenly all the men started running 
along the beach. We followed, and 
when we arrived at the spot where 
they said they left the mermaid, we 
saw on the sand a_ well-marked 
track all the way to the water’s edge. 
There were evenly spaced hand- 
marks on each side of it, and it did 
indeed look as though somebody 
had dragged a heavy fish-tail down 
into the sea. For a few seconds we 
stood staring at the marks. “ Look, 
Mr Manager,” said Fung. “ Behold 
irrefutable evidence.” 

Clearly marked on the firm, damp 
sand was the outline of a large 
fish-tail, and above it the impression 
of a female human torso. The mer- 
maid would have to be very heavy 
to leave such clear identification of 
herself on the beach, and she could 
not have been in very good health ; 
for she had dropped a large number 
of scales from off her nether portions, 
and about half a dozen long and very 
fair hairs lay wanly on the sand. 
I glanced at my wife; and agreed 
fully with her view of the affair when 
she winked at me. We made no 
comment to Fung, or to his chorus, 
but turned and walked back to the 
house. That evening we took the 
dogs for a walk along the beach. 
About fifty yards above the spot 
where the mermaid had rested we 


ran into an appalling smell, and had 
considerable difficulty in dragging 
the dogs away from the rapidly 
decomposing carcass of a large shark. 
Risking asphyxiation I went near 
enough to confirm my suspicion 
that the fish had been sawn into two 
halves. 

That, however, was by no means 
the end of the affair of the mermaid. 
At breakfast next morning I took my 
usual cursory glance through the 
newspaper headlines. On the front 
page was a picture of our beach and 
of the marks that we had seen in the 
sand. Grouped in the background 
were the fishermen who had called 
us to look at the mermaid and, 
standing alone and to one side, was 
our ‘ Man of Magic.’ The titles and 
sub-titles of the reading-matter were 
sensational enough to bring most of 
the population of the island flood- 
ing all over my plantation at the 
week-end. 

And that is precisely what did 
happen. From early on the Saturday 
morning to late on Sunday night, 
crowds of curious sightseers surged 
through the coconut palms and 
spread themselves over the beach. 
We were driven to take sanctuary on 
our gallery, and from that vantage- 
point were able to watch Fung 
organising conducted tours. He 
seemed in tremendous fettle, and 
was obviously prepared to give his 
reports in considerable detail. Late 
into each night people were still 
arriving, and hideous sounds of 
revelry filled the darkness. Heaven 
alone knows how many of our 
coconuts were stolen by the trippers, 
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and all day and all night we were 
surrounded with camp-fires. Each 
morning the foreshore resembled 
a fairground. Since press interviews 
and local notoriety proved too heady 
for my workers, we saw very little 
of them for the first three days of 
the following working week. It was 
left to my wife and myself and (need 
I say it?) to the ‘ wizard’ Fung to 
stamp out the smouldering fires, to 
attempt to resurrect the wilting 
flowers in our trampled flower-beds, 
and to remove as much as we could 
of the broken glass, crumpled news- 
papers and empty cans from our 
beach and plantation. I was not 
amused to receive a long telephone 
call from my head office and listen 
to sarcastic comments about mer- 
maids running plantations. Even 


the washer, disorientated by the 


glamour of the situation, failed to 
turn out for work on Monday 
morning. Fung, of course, volun- 
teered to do the washing ; and, what 
is more, he did it very well indeed. 
After that I capitulated. One can 
only live once, and there seems 
little point in creating a hell on earth 
for oneself during that short spell ; 
so Fung, ‘Man of Magic,’ joined 
our staff. 

Since that day we have seen little 


of magic and miracles, and Fung 
has become one of the most respected 
members of our community. He is 
an efficient Plantation Overlooker. 
He is Manager of the local football 
team, and now no longer umpires at 
our cricket-matches. He organises 
local dances and outings, and is a 
leading light in our branch Friendly 
Society. The man can turn his 
hand to anything; he is plumber, 
mechanic and carpenter in turn, and 
he can produce and cook a meal fit 
for the gods. My wife tells me that 
he even has the touch of an artist 
with an electric iron. 

I now know that Fung never left 
the Colony in his life. He was born 
at Siparia, a small country town in 
the interior. He started his working- 
life as a clerk in a solicitor’s office 
in Port of Spain, and later, for a 
number of years, was running a 
rum-shop on the outskirts of that 
city. I gather that he brought 
himself to Mayaro in order to avoid 
the attentions of his second wife. 
Be that as it may, he need seek 
no longer to impress us with his 
wizardry. As Fung the overlooker, 
Fung the handyman, or Fung the 
domestic aid he is both irreplaceable 
and a most welcome member of our 
entourage. 
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THEN AND NOW 


BY HUGH QUINN 


IN ‘these enlightened days of 
electricity,’ to quote the pet phrase 
of a quack medicine vendor at the 
Custom House steps, we have in 
Belfast a Central Public Library 
and four Carnegie branch libraries 
scattered throughout the city at 
convenient distances from the homes 
of the people. Night after night, 
in the branch libraries particularly, 
may be seen crowds of young people, 
mostly girls, but with a fair sprinkling 
of middle-aged women, among the 
fictional shelves. Some—novices in 
the art of reading—lift down a book 
with an intriguing title, read with 
avidity a page or two, and then 
retire with their find. Others— 
and these are the majority—are 
more guarded in their method of 
approach. Blasé with the experience 
of reading a dozen or so best sellers, 
they lift down a book languidly, 
turn over a few pages tentatively, 
read with condescension a sentence 
or two, take a haphazard jump of 
another few pages, and usually 
return the book to the shelf. This 
procedure is repeated till they find 
a book which grips them, when they 
turn finally to the last chapter, 
and, with the index-précis mind 
born of habitude, track down the 
plot to the inevitable happy ending. 

Happy endings, always popular, 
are much more so in these dis- 
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quieting times, when to look forward 
for but a short period bewilders the 
ordinary mind ; and even the pundits 
of Utopian thought are stunned to 
silence in a world-welter of strange 
happenings, their eschatology of 
human affairs reduced to a few 
timid guesses. 

Besides the permanent literature— 
permanent in the physical sense only 
and depending on the durability of 
the book’s binding—these young 
people have their weekly ephemeral 
magazines, English and American, 
where their favourite film-star— 
male or female—stares at them 
from the cover through the rainbow 
hues of the three-colour process. 
In these magazines the glass-house 
lives of the flickering phantoms of 
the screen are laid bare to their 
young, prying eyes. They can study 
their attitudes in the sun-drenched 
open spaces, where the days are 
spent apparently in an endless round 
of amusements—open-air swimming 
and sunbathing, interminable games 
of tennis, unending peregrinations 
round the golf-course. They can 
even track them to the privacy of 
their bedrooms (with the fourth 
wall missing, of course) and, in the 
innermost recesses of their boudoirs 
(visible only to a dozen or so camera- 
men, naturally), spy on their secrets 
of the toilet, learn how the latest 
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coiffure is built up, and study the 
new parabolic curve of the elusive 
eyebrow. With this exclusive infor- 
mation (known only to a few odd 
million besides) they can build 
themselves up to a semblance of 
their favourite star. Thus equipped 
they await pathetically, in that brief 
trickle of years called youth, the 
day when in competition with myriads 
of other synthetically built under- 
studies, chance may come their way, 
and ‘discovery’ put them also 
among the stars. 

How strange must this ‘brave 
new world’ appear to the older 
generation of women—mostly grand- 
mothers by now—as they contrast 
it with the claustrophobic horror 
of their own lives in the nineties, 
pent up in a mill from six o’clock in 
the morning till six o’clock at night 
(the dinner interval was often spent 
in the mill), day in day out, with the 
brief interval of Sunday rest. Even 
the day of rest was a misnomer. 
The confinement of the mill was 
replaced by the fetters of the mon- 
strous dress of the period. The 
whalebone corsets held their bodies 
in a vice, as the Iron Maiden clasped 
the tortured victim of medieval 
times, the tightly fitting bodice 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves increased 
further the restraint; the flounced 
and pleated skirt added, with wasteful 
and ridiculous excess, another link 
in the shackles which impeded 
movement. 

Clad thus in the vestigial survivals 
of mid-Victorian style, they hobbled 
forth, self-conscious in their strange 
finery, for a brief promenade in the 
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park, eventless in its movement 
to and fro as the oscillation of a 
pendulum. The clangour of the 
park bell, in the gathering dusk, 
warned them of closing - time. 
Another Sunday had winged its 
flight! Weary and footsore, they 
retraced their steps homeward. 

It was with a feeling of relief, 
even, when Monday morning came 
again that they returned to their 
work-a-day clothes—the low-necked 
jumper with short sleeves, the old, 
friendly shawl whose accommodating 
folds caressed them anew with its 
familiar yielding pressure. 

It is nothing strange, therefore, 
if the literature of these people was 
as restricted as their lives. The 
Central Public Library was opened, 
it is true, in the middle eighties, 
with a parade of military and to 
the blare of trumpets—so strange 
was the event considered. But 
the Central Library was far away 
in the heart of the city, and means 
of transit were neither plentiful nor 
cheap. Besides, the poor old mill 
worker felt out of the picture in the 
presence of her better-dressed sister, 
who took little pains to conceal her 
aversion to the presence of a shawl, 
with the heavy atmosphere of the 
mill still clinging to its folds. Apart 
from this, the workers of that period 
were inclined to keep to their own 
districts, as the Kaffirs to their 
kraal, or the Chinese diamond 
workers to their compound. On 
the rare occasion when they went 
on an excursion, they were easily 
recognised by that harassed look and 
sad, nostalgic expression of people 
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whose lives, crushed by inescapable 
routine, have lost all initiative 
towards freedom. 

To while away the long winter 
nights, the only available reading- 
matter they had was the ‘ London 
Story Paper,’ which came out weekly. 
In its pages three or four serial 
stories ran concurrently at various 
stages on the journey towards the 
eldorado region of happy endings. 
As a boy I was familiar, of course, 
with the boys’ papers of that period 
— Chips, ‘Comic Cuts,’ the 
* Marvel,’ ‘ Union Jack’ and ‘ Boys’ 
Friend’; but, while I have but a 
confused recollection of their con- 
tents, I still have a vivid remembrance 
of the subject-matter of the love 
stories of that one old-fashioned 
journal, This may appear a strange 
and even dubious confession for a 
boy, then but twelve years of age ; 
but the explanation is simple. Passing 
on my way from school—a first-year 
monitor with a number of books 
strapped together under my arm— 
I was accosted by an old maiden lady, 
Judy McGrath (how like a Jack-in- 
the-box old names pop up) who 
kept a sweety-shop and reared pigs 
as a sideline. 

“Come here, son,” said she, 
“you look a scholar. Will ye read 
me a few pages of this book, till I 
find my specs again? I’ve hunted 
high up and low down for them.” 

I hesitated a little. 

“T’ll give ye a bag of sweets if 
you do,” she coaxed. 

The bargain was clinched. The 
story was ‘East Lynne’ and the 
pages to be read led up to the death 


of ‘ wee Willie.’ It was a startling 
coincidence for me. I had just 
made my first visit to the old Theatre 
Royal, and seen the dramatised 
version of the story. I read the pas- 
sage with all the pathos I could 
command, imitating the affected 
mannerisms of the histrionics of the 
period, till in a rising crescendo of 
emotion I came to the words of 
Lady Isabel— Dead! Dead! And 
never called me Mother !’ 

Poor Judy could stand it no longer. 
Tears, which had been gathering in 
her eyes, burst forth like a sudden 
summer shower, and she ran to the 
door moaning and lamenting, “‘ Wee 
Willie’s dead! Wee Willie’s dead ! ” 
Mrs McGinty, who lived opposite, 
was standing at the door, arms 
folded, with that perpetual sullen 
look of a woman who has reared a 
large family, through thick and thin, 
in sickness and health, in riches and 
poverty (chiefly the latter), and has 
no room in her life for nonsense. 

“ Willie who ?” she asked curtly. 

“Wee Willie’s dead,” poor Judy 
moaned anew, “ and he never called 
his ma his mother. Look, I can 
show it to you in the book.” 

I had come to the door with the 
book in my hand, looking rather 
sheepish, and, to tell the truth, 
feeling a twinge of remorse at having 
worked so on Judy’s feelings. 

“ Ts that all ye have to bother ye?” 
remarked Mrs McGinty with a snap, 
turning on her heel and closing the 
door with a bang. 

The story went the rounds, and, 
like Byron, I woke to find myself 
famous. Rejecting a number of 
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offers to act as reader to a family 
circle, I at last made a gentleman’s 
agreement to read to a household 
of five; for the sordid reason alone 
that five was the greatest number I 
could get together in one house, and 
I had been promised a penny from 
each of them. The members of 
our reading-circle were a mother and 
her two daughters—Sally, the elder, 
who had passed the then fatal age 
of thirty years, and was definitely on 
the shelf ; Lizzie, her younger sister, 
but fifteen years of age, conscious 
of incipient maidenhood, but with 
atavistic longings to her tomboy 
past; old Betsy, the rapper-up, 


who spent the long winter nights 
visiting her extensive clientéle ; and 
Granda Tom, ninety years of age, 
who had a decent pension from an 
old - fashioned firm where, as he 


explained, he had worked man and 
boy for seventy years. He lived 
‘upstairs’ above Betsy, but, as he 
was ninety years of age and Betsy 
over seventy, pruriency held its 
peace. He was not at all interested 
in the stories read, but came round 
merely to enjoy a social evening, 
and doze at a genial fire in the com- 
pany of friends. 

But to the stories. The titles 
suggest a course of English 
architecture — Bamchester Towers, 
Doodledum Hall, Plantigrade House, 
Bumfoozle Mansion ; and they were 
all surrounded by ‘ broad ’ acres. 

To fill the cathedral spaces in 
these vast piles of masonry required 
people with reverberating titles like 
Sir Archibald Plantagenet, Lady 
Agatha de Montmorency, Sir Wil- 
loughby de Vere, the Dowager 
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Duchess of Babbington, Gwendolene 
Fortescue, Marmaduke Maltravers— 
names terrible to us as an army with 
banners. 

And how did these people spend 
their lives? In a ceaseless round 
of amusements—concerts, soirées, 
grand balls, riding with the hounds, 
week-ends in their shooting-lodges. 
In this circle of gaiety moved two 
ill-starred lovers called the hero 
and heroine, stalked at a discreet 
distance by an oleaginous person 
called the villain who, with his 
unctious tongue, oozed vile slander 
on the hero’s past, and even whis- 
pered innuendoes of suspicion about 
the heroine, certain that these two 
morons called lovers would hear 
about it and quarrel, or, as they 
phrased it then, became estranged. 

Even when the lovers’ quarrel was 
patched up, and they came together 
again, they did not get to grips as 
modern lovers do. There were no 
purple passages as in the love stories 
of today like, ‘ He seized her in his 
strong arms and felt the sinuous 
curves of her young yielding body 
through the gossamer texture of her 
silken brassiere. When his lips met 
hers in a long lingering kiss of passion, 
and they dovetailed into each other’s 
existence, they knew that Love had 
paid in full its priceless debt of 
consummation.’ 

It was quite different in the 
nineties. When they met she sat at 
one end of a rustic seat in a silvan 
park, toying with her parasol; 
he stood at the other end twirling 
his walking-stick, and studying the 
flora and fauna of her hat. Even 
when the heroine forgot her parasol, 
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and the hero had left his walking- 
stick at home, they had other 
chaperon tricks to keep them apart. 
She turned idly over the pages of a 
book, and he, not to be outdone, 
caressed his silken moustache. Some- 
times the villain would skulk in the 
distance, concealed in the umbrage 
of trees and tug fiercely at his 
moustache, adding his little tribute 
to the pantomimic gaiety. But 
young blood must have its course. 
Sometimes, with a recklessness born 
of despair, they would cast aside 
their duenna trammels and come 
to grips at last. Utterly regardless 
of the consequences, he would seize 
her lily-white hand, press it in his 
own and implant a kiss on—but stay ! 
A few more instalments have to run 
before the ringing of marriage bells. 


From his place of concealment the 
villain would stalk forth, suave and 
smiling. He would greet the lovers. 
Concealing at first, like a book 
canvasser, his sinister purpose, he 
would make conventional remarks 


about the weather, and then by a 
few skilful, Socratic questions, trap 
the lovers into making unwitting 
confessions. Later, still suave and 
smiling, he would pass on. A quarrel 
would ensue, and once more they 
are estranged, just when about to 
make contact. Like Achilles and 
the Tortoise, these two lovers could 
get together as close as they liked, 
but never touch, kept apart by a 
Pythagorean villain with his sophis- 
tical innuendoes. Of course, in 
the end mathematical common-sense 
prevailed, space-time was bridged 
over, the villain was unmasked, and 
Achilles caught up on his little 
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Tortoise. But how to dispose of 
the villain?—the old problem of 
evil. Villainy then had no sidelines. 
He could not be prosecuted as a 
bogus company promoter, or un- 
masked as the secret head of a gang 
of dope smugglers, or brought to 
book as the hidden hand which 
directed the activities of international 
espionage. Often the villain himself 
solved the problem. A gentleman 
to the last, though a villain, he would 
give a last lingering tug at his mous- 
tache and pass on into the night, 
leaving the lovers at peace. 

To ‘ pass on into the night’ was 
the recognised way for the villain 
of the old school to make his quietus. 
Here is an excerpt, scarcely travestied, 
from the final chapter of one of these 
old-time stories, with the comments 
of the members of our little reading- 
circle on the story. I had come to 
the end of the chapter almost, and, 
as usual, Granda Tom had fallen 
into a quiet doze. 

“ Can you hear all right, Granda?” 
old Betsy shouted in his ear; and 
then in a stage whisper to the others, 
“ He’s a bit hard of hearing.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” muttered 
the cheerful old liar. ‘Tam can hear 
a pin drop and see a midge on the 
Cave Hill. He can that.” 

“ Excuse me, son, for interrupting 
your reading,” she apologised. 

“You’re quite excusable,” I said, 
accepting the apology with the set 
phrase of the period. I went on 
with the reading. 

“* And so you are Lady Gwen- 
doline of Bamchester Towers,’ he 
said in a dazed tone. ‘ Why did you 
deceive me so long ?’ 
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“*T wanted to be loved for myself 
alone,’ she replied. ‘I was tired of 
an idle life of pleasure, of a ceaseless 
round of amusements, of soirées and 
balls; of deceit and lies; of the 
false vows of fortune-hunters. Oh, 
the shame and folly of it all!’ 

“ She burst into tears ; convulsed 
throbs rose in her throat. She 
would have swooned, but Edward’s 
protecting arms were near. With 
an effort she recovered and looked 
shyly up at him. Never had she seen 
him look so handsome. The glow 
of the firelight lit up his clear-cut 
features. There was a tense silence. 

“* And you love me even though 
I am penniless,’ he said, scarcely able, 
strong man as he was, to control his 
emotion. 

“* Yes, Edward, dear, I love you,’ 
she murmured. ‘ What does wealth 


and position matter when loving 


hearts are true! Of course I will 
be disinherited by father for marrying 
a commoner. We will be poor as 
church mice; we must manage to 
struggle on a beggarly eight hundred 
a year which I inherit in my own 
right from my dear Aunt, Lady 
Agatha Montmorency.’” 

At this young Lizzie burst out 
laughing. “ Poor on eight hundred 
a year. What do they take us for?” 

“Shut up, you,” warned Sally, 
“it’s only a story.” 

“*Tt will be love in a cottage,’ 
he said simply.” 

But Lizzie was not to be sup- 
pressed. The dope of reading had 
not yet dimmed her pristine faculties. 
“He is a bit simple right enough. 
You could buy a row of houses for 
that.” 
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At this stage the mother intervened. 
“If you don’t be quiet I'll pack ye 
aff to your bed.” This threat had 
effect. 

“Leave her alone; she’s only a 
chile and has no wit,” said old Betsy. 
“Read on, son, my heart’s in my 
mouth.” 

I continued the reading. “ Sud- 
denly his manner changed. ‘ And I 
also, Lady Gwendoline, I have a 
secret to tell you.’ 

“ Her face blanched. What could 
the dreadful secret be ? Was it true, 
after all, as his enemies had whis- 
pered, that he was a ticket-of-leave 
man? A poor man she would marry, 
but a convict never—never! Was 
her cup of happiness to be dashed 
from her lips by the remorseless 
hand of fate? She struggled to 
free herself from his embrace, but 
felt herself clasped in bands of 
steel. 

“* Yes,’ he went on, ‘I have 
deceived you all along. I am not 
Edward Moreland. Blue blood flows 
in my veins. I am Sir Archibald 
Plantagenet, last of an_ illustrious 
line.’ 

“* Oh, Archibald,’ she said simply, 
‘ how could you ?’ 

“* Like you,’ he continued, ‘I 
was tired of the shams and conven- 
tions all around, of the glitter and 
vanity of things. I was wearied by 
the false homage paid to my wealth 
and position, and fled from it all in 
search of the love of an honest 
woman who would love me for 
myself alone. At last I have found 
her.” There was silence for a 
moment, broken only by the throb- 
bing of their young hearts. 
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“* Do you forgive me?’ he mur- 
mured. She felt his hot breath on 
her cheek. ‘ Yes, dear,’ she answered, 
“but you must still let me call you 
Edward.’ 

“*On one condition,’ he said 
tenderly. 

“* And what is that?’ 
her eyes to his own. 

“* That you will always let me 
call you Susan.’ ” 

I had finished the story. Then 
came the inevitable post mortem. 
Old Betsy opened the debate: “ Ah, 
that was a lovely story. The ‘ London 
Story Paper’ is good value for the 
money. Of course, I knew all 


She raised 


along everything would turn out 
all right in the end.” 

“It always does,” said the mother 
with dubious emphasis. 

“ All the same,” said Sally, “‘ once 


or twice I thought the lovers would 
be parted for ever by that bad pill of 
a villain that was after her money.” 

“ Aye,” said Betsy. “And do you 
mind how he used to try and turn 
Lady Gwendoline against poor 
Edward, saying he was a ticket-of- 
leave man, or something, or else 
why was he so silent about his past.” 

“That’s right,” observed Sally. 
“And once or twice he nearly 
managed his point. He was a sleekit, 
sly thing. He knew all the time 
Edward was a lord in disguise, and 
that if he got Lady Gwendoline to 
ask Edward about his past he would 
get mad about it, and think she was 
trying to wheedle out of him that he 
had wealth and position, while he 
wanted, like herself, to be loved for 
himself alone.” 


“He was a polished ruffian,” 
commented Betsy, “and once or 
twice nearly gained his ends. Do 
you mind how they used to quarrel 
and part over the head of it ?” 

“ Aye,” said the mother dryly. 
“Then it would say ‘To be con- 
tinued in our next.’ That was to 
get you to buy the paper.” 

“Ach, well,” exclaimed Betsy, 
“it was always something to look 
forward to.” 

“ Of course it was only a story,” 
sighed Sally, “but it whiled away 
many a winter’s evening.” 

Comment on the story ended; 
a sudden silence fell on the company. 
The dream pageantry of Elizabethan 
mansions, Tudor dwellings and old 
Georgian houses with their phantom 
lords and ladies was fading away 
like a dissolving view. Stark reality 
came back with the ticking of the 
old wag-at-the-wall clock, hitherto 
unnoticed. Betsy was first to break 
the silence: “‘ God bless us, look 
at the time it is! Come on, Granda, 
and let the decent people get to their 
beds. The Lord save us, he’s asleep! 
Waken up, boy.” Granda, protesting 
as usual that he had not slept but 
heard every word, rose from his 
chair and went out, linking old 
Betsy’s arm. I followed behind. 

“Good night,” said the mother. 
“Don’t forget, Betsy, to give us 
a call in the morning.” 

“ Neither I will,” said Betsy. 

The curtain was rung down for 
another week on our little reading- 
circle ; and so, like the characters in 
these same old-fashioned stories, we 


passed on into the night. 





PORT SAID ADVENTURE 


BY ALFRED HEWITT 


THE deck of a ship; three shadowy 
figures; the moonlight glinting on 
the cold, hard steel of a flashing 
knife-blade ; a brief struggle accom- 
panied by subdued grunts, curses, 
and laboured breathing; a howl of 
terror followed by a splash, then— 
silence; and my first day at Port 
Said was nearly over. 

It began on a September after- 
noon when the tanker in which I 
was serving as Third Officer arrived 
at Port Said with a cargo of fuel 
oil. We lay moored between buoys 
at the oil-fuel berths. The pipeline 
was floated out to us, and discharging 
was soon under way. 

My apprentice and I were off 
duty until eight o’clock that evening 
and, since this was our first visit 
to what used to be called ‘ the gate- 
way to the East,’ we went ashore as 
soon as possible. 

The boat landed us at No. 10 gate, 
where we saw a first-class example 
of the flaunting of authority by petty 
officialdom. Two Egyptian police- 
men confronted us and demanded 
to see our shore-leave passes. An 
ostentatious scrutiny of the docu- 
ments and a suspicious appraisal of 
us evoked a number of superfluous 
questions from the two guardians of 
law and order. Our answers having 
been considered, with appropriate 


Oriental gravity—i.e., much stroking 
of chins, furrowing of brows, pursing 
of lips, scratching of heads, belching, 
and some extremely accurate expec- 
torating—we were asked to produce 
our Merchant Navy identity cards. 

The apprentice had forgotten his, 
but a capacity in advance of his 
years for sizing up people prompted 
him to display admirable presence 
of mind and meekly offer his yacht- 
club membership card. So far 
these two sons of the desert had 
put up a reasonable show, but now 
they tripped themselves ignomini- 
ously ; for, whereas the passes had 
been written in Egyptian, the cards 
were in English, and for all they 
meant to Abdul and Hassan they 
might just as well have been written 
backwards. They held the cards 
upside down, perused them with 
studious intent, consulted each other 
on imaginery queries, subjected us 
to a cursory search, and then, appar- 
ently well satisfied, allowed us to 
proceed. 

We had been sauntering along 
for perhaps five minutes when we 
were accosted by the ubiquitous, 
plump, greasy, fezzed creature who 
furtively inquired, ‘‘ You wanna buy 
dirty postcard, mister? Ver’ good ; 
ver’ cheap.” 

“No, thank you.” 
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“Ver’ good pictures, mister; you 
look see.” 

** No, thanks.” 

“* Blue books, maybe ? ” 

“ Look, old boy, we’re not the 


slightest bit interested. Now, do 
you mind?” 
“ Okay, okay. Hey, mister, you 


want woman, eh? I take you to 
beautiful woman. All right?” 

“* Now listen, Mohammed, or what- 
ever your name is, no business, 
savvy? Now shove off, there’s a 
good chap.” 

As he saw his prospects of trade 
diminishing, his stealth gave way 
to arrogance and, raising his voice 
in angry disappointment, he hurled 
the choicest expletives I have ever 
heard at our quickly receding backs. 

I was in the middle of commenting 
to the apprentice, “ Gosh, this is 
some place——,” when I was inter- 
rupted by a voice close at hand. 

“‘ Shoe-shine, mister? Only five 
piastres.” 

I looked round and saw a dirty 
little urchin with the cheekiest of 
faces. 

* No, thank you.” 

“Oh, come on, mister. Only five 


piastres.”” 

“No. I don’t want a shoe-shine. 
No money.” 

“Ho ho! You ver’ funny man. 


No money? You got plenty money. 
You English officer.” 

“ That’s beside the point. 
don’t want a shoe-shine.” 

“ All right then, you give me one 
cigarette.” 

* You’re not old enough to smoke. 
Now, on your way. Imshi.” 

02 


I still 


But he would not go. He must 
have padded alongside us for a hun- 
dred yards or so, imploring us to let 
him shine our shoes. We remained 
adamant. Here again that nasty 
trait of the Eastern character emerged ; 
for he charged his brush with black 
polish, made a successful lunge at 
my grey flannels, and bolted down 
a side street. 

I surveyed the black streak from 
knee to ankle, and communicated 
to my companion my considered 
opinion that it would, in future, be 
cheaper to succumb to the overtures 
of these obnoxious Orientals. 

A half-hour of comparative peace 
followed, until the clattering of 
hooves behind us announced the 
approach of a horse-drawn gharry. 
We were walking in the road at the 
time, having stepped off the pave- 
ment to allow some people to pass. 
I was guilty of the mistaken assump- 
tion that the driver would pull out 
into the middle of the road to avoid 
us. Instead he did his utmost to 
run us down. We leapt back onto 
the footpath, and heard him shout 
as he passed, “ English bastards.” 

An hour passed without incident, 
but, with our decision to find a 
place for tea, the next link in this 
unhappy chain of events was forged. 

We made the mistake of standing 
still on a street corner, pondering. 
This is an opportunity which any 
self-respecting unofficial guide never 
ignores. Very soon three revolting 
specimens vied with each other for 
our patronage. We remained coldly 
aloof, and eventually moved on. 
Two of them lost heart surprisingly 
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quickly, but the third attached him- 
self to us, and just would not take 
‘No’ for an answer. I recalled 
the boot-black, and decided that 
prudence demanded acquiescence. 
So, without actually making a verbal 
contract, we allowed him to remain 
with us. 

He was an oily, sly, smarmy 
fellow, of slight build, in his early 
thirties. He nauseated us. In a 
high-pitched monotone he kept up 
an infuriating monologue which we 
bore with commendable fortitude 
until we could stand it no longer. 

“For heaven’s sake shut up, will 
you?” I cried. “We didn’t ask 
you to come with us, and I’m 
damned if I’m going to have the 
afternoon completely spoiled by your 
chatter. Now go away, we don’t 
want a guide.” 


“ But, sir,” he replied, “I want 


to help you. You very good man, 
I can see, so I give to you my 
services.” 

“I don’t want your services. I’m 
going to find the Officers’ Club, and 
then I'll be rid of you.” 

“The Officers’ Club? Hmm.” 
He mused for a moment, then 
quickly continued, “‘ Why, sir, here 
it is round this next corner. You 
see what I do for you? I bring 
you here without being told—and 
without trouble also, eh? You stay 
with me and nobody worry you; 
I very good guide.” 

“Doesn’t look like an officers’ 
club to me. Looks more like an 
hotel,” I observed. “ What do you 
think, Ian ? ” I asked the boy. 


“Well, sir,” he offered, “ what- 
ever it is, let’s get inside and be 
rid of this bird.” 

“Fair enough,” I answered; “come 
on.” 

“One moment, sir, please,” the 
loquacious limpet interjected. “I 
can see that you have not been here 
before. You have to pay twenty- 
five piastres to enter. If you each 
give me the money, I will make all 
necessary arrangements,” 

“Tell that to the Marines,” I 
shouted over my shoulder as we 
disappeared inside. 

The place was, in fact, an hotel. 
We entered the deserted lounge and 
sat at a table. It was a large room 
with each wall containing a door 
hidden by a heavy curtain. Indeed, 
it was only because the waiter 
silently emerged from behind one 
of these curtains, pulling it aside 
as he entered, that the doors were 
revealed to us. 

Having viewed the room we turned 
our attention to the menu, and sud- 
denly became aware of the ‘ leech’ 
occupying a seat at our table. 

“What the hell do you want?” 
I demanded. 

“Now, don’t get angry, sir,” he 
said, “just carry on and give your 
order. Don’t worry about me.” 

I thought I detected the slightest 
trace of authority in his tone. I 
decided to ignore him. 

The waiter was an impressive 
figure—well over six feet tall, and 
weighing all of sixteen stone. He 
brought our meal, and also what 
looked like a double gin, which latter 
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he set before our shadow. Then 
he disappeared behind a curtain. 

As we ate, our self-appointed guide 
made us an offer. If we would pay 
him his fee—twenty piastres each— 
there and then, he would leave. What 
effrontery! I blew up, and lashed 
him mercilessly with what, for me, 
was surprisingly fluent invective. 

He sat there, outwardly calm, 
throughout the onslaught, but the 
moment I had finished, he sprang 
up and, thumping the table with 
his fist, worked himself into a state 
of hysteria which made the efforts 
of the most temperamental film 
actress seem nothing more than a 
display of childish tantrums. 

I sensed that someone was stand- 
ing behind me. I turned round, 
and looked straight at the midriff 
of the giant waiter. I vaguely recalled 
something about discretion being the 
better part of valour, and, accord- 
ingly, promptly gave the guide his 
money. 

The waiter than presented his 
bill (including a charge for the 
guide’s drink) which I settled with- 
out question. 

We lost no time in leaving the 
place, and, once outside in the sun- 
light, experienced a most pleasant 
feeling of relief. 

Our pleasure, however, was short- 
lived. ‘ He’ appeared from nowhere. 
I controlled myself. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ you’ve got 
your money, so be on your way.” 

He leered at me, and threatened, 
“Don’t talk to me like that, sir, or 
Ill fix you. My friends they are 


all waiting, ready; I ’ave only to 
whistle.” 

“Oh, go to blazes!” I blurted 
out, 

And then he whistled. Where 
they all came from I do not know. 
“Run for it, Ian,” I yelled, and, 
to use the nautical vernacular, ‘ we 
proceeded at utmost speed’ along 
the waterfront, closely pursued by 
a screaming, gesticulating mob. 

A street trader with creditable 
business acumen inquired, as we 
hurtled past, if we would care to 
purchase a cosh. Unfortunately for 
him, we could not spare the time 
to effect the transaction. As it was, 
we reached the safety of the gate 
with only yards to spare. 

Several hours later—about a quar- 
ter to twelve—we played the last 
scene in this Oriental sketch. 

Ian and I were on cargo duty. 
It was a quiet night. The stars 
shone from a clear sky. There was 
no wind. The harbour was bathed 
in the cold, pale light of the moon. 
The still silhouettes of palms and 
masts and domes, the blackness of 
the shadows, and the silver surface 
of the water, combined to produce 
an eeriness which seemed to portend 
evil. 

We were standing by No. 3 tank, 
close to the head of the accom- 
modation ladder. The Egyptian 
watchman was arguing with one of 
his countrymen. Heated discussion 
is a popular pastime in Egypt, and 
we thought nothing of this present 
altercation. But suddenly the watch- 
man, with a note of urgency in his 
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voice, called me. 
the rail. 

“ What's the matter, watchman ? ” 

“This man make plenty trouble, 
Third. He come across pipeline 
and climb up ship’s side. He want 
to fight.” 

I faced the fellow and asked him 
what he wanted. He was sullen. 

“ Nothin’,” he replied. 

“Then you’d better be on your 
way.” 

“I go when I’m ready.” 

“ You'll jolly well go now.” 

“ All right,” he retorted, “ you 
ask for it; now you get it.” 

He drew a knife. The watchman 


I crossed over to 


grabbed the fellow’s wrist, spun him 
round and clamped a_half-nelson 
on him. The knife dropped. I 
kicked it out of reach, hurled myself 


at the struggling figures, grasped the 
intruder’s other arm and wrenched 
it up his back. He grunted. The 
watchman and I manhandled him 
to the accommodation ladder. He 


was struggling fiendishly, and kept 
muttering, “1’ll kill you, you bas- 
tards ; I tell you I'll kill you.” 

I raised my right knee, placed 
my foot in the small of his back, 
and pushed. He crashed headlong 
down the sloping ladder, his scream 
of pain and terror ceasing abruptly 
as, with a splash, he disappeared 
into the depths. 

Breathless, we leaned over the 
rail, and waited. All was quiet and 
still. As he surfaced we faintly 
heard the gentle lap of oars in the 
distance. The sound grew more 
distinct as the seconds ticked away. 
It was drawing nearer. Then we 
saw it—a dinghy, rowed by a solitary 
boatman. It closed the swimmer, 
picked him up, and disappeared 
silently round our stern. 

I looked at my watch—five minutes 
to midnight. 

Ian came out of the shadows. 

“ Quite a day,” he commented ; 
“quite a day!” 
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BY M. B. CARR 


MAYBE I ought to say right here 
at the beginning, after having written 
those two words, that there is not 
much about either Blue or the Bell, 
as such, in this story. But if you 
read to the end, you will see that 
it was the PRINCIPLE of the thing 
I was trying to get at, and you will 
understand. 

My name is Dan Courtney, and I 
am a third generation New Zealander. 
Today I live in a big brick house 
with plate-glass windows in the front 


which look down our long valley at 
the hundreds of sheep grazing in 
the rolling paddocks I helped to 


clear. It is a gracious house, one 
I'd not be ashamed to offer to the 
Queen’s Majesty if the English could 
spare her sweet presence long enough 
to come this way again; a home 
whose quiet comfort, pretty furnish- 
ings and air of peace make it a joy 
to live in. Back of the house Mary 
has a glasshouse full of begonias 
and orchids which she grows because 
it is her fancy to do so. There is 
a big car in the garage, and beside 
that an implement shed which houses 
every machine to make farming easier 
that is known to civilised man. 
Mary and I have not long returned 
from a trip across Canada to Eng- 
land and the Continent, and home 
through the Suez Canal. In short, 


and without too much bragging, we 
have nearly everything we could 
possibly wish for to make life pleasant. 
But it was not always so. 

When Mary married me, she had 
a dress-basket with her clothes, a 
small chest of linen, and very little 
else. I had twenty pounds, a timber- 
jack, and five ounces of gold dust, 
which I sold. I bought a few sheep 
and some tools for grubbing stumps. 
My wife gave me a daughter who 
has grown to be almost as pretty as 
her mother, and to carry on the 
old name two sons, Brendan and 
Drew, who, I am glad to say, are as 
full of the devil as I would like 
them to be. (Fine boys they are, 
not too proud to ask their father’s 
advice or to take it when given, and 
who can convince me too that they 
really enjoy the company of Old 
Dan on a day’s shooting.) Our 
first home was the little two-roomed 
shack you can see over by the 
woolshed. It had a galvanised-iron 
chimney then, and Mary cooked 
over an iron stove, but there was 
no running water. When I had 
time I carried water in for her, but 
much of it Mary carried in herself. 
It takes a lot of water to keep three 
kids clean. 

A man doesn’t just lie in bed 
and watch the wool grow, raising 
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sheep: even when mutton is so 
cheap you can’t give the sheep away, 
they still have to be dipped and 
dagged and shorn. We worked 
hard, with little enough to show 
for it, God knows, until the price 
of wool went up. What with droughts 
and floods and foot-and-mouth, one 
thing and another, we had a lean 
time of it for long enough, but I 
never once heard Mary complain. 
I haven’t forgotten those days ; that’s 
why nothing is too good for Mary 
now. 

Tonight we had the Keens over 
to dinner—Gerald Keen and his 
nice wife Alison, who is lame, and 
their son Jim, who is to marry our 
Molly next June. Gerald’s land 


marches with mine, and though he 
is a cattle man I don’t hold it against 
him. You don’t dig gum and pan 
for gold, go hungry and strike it 


lucky the years Gerald and I did when 
we were working the wild oats out 
of our systems, then forget it easily. 
His Dodge is as good as mine now, 
but time was when the only vehicle 
he had on his farm was an old 
barrow with a wooden wheel, and 
Alison couldn’t change all the sheets 
on their beds at once either. So, 
as we sat round the hearth in front 
of the fire, it was not surprising to 
see Gerald’s eyes roving round the 
room, taking in all the pretty things 
Mary brought home from Europe, 
and then meeting mine. We both 
grinned and he was about to speak, 
when Rata struck the Bell to announce 
dinner. 

The Bell is a huge thing, fifteen 
inches high and black with age, 


which fifty years ago hung round 
the neck of old Blue, one of my 
Grandfather’s bullocks, but now 
hangs by its petrified leather strap 
from a wall-fixture in our entrance 
hall. At some time over the years 
the clapper has gone missing, so 
Rata beats on it with a little wooden 
gavel. There’s a crack in the metal 
and it makes a mighty queer sound, 
but we’re used to it, and it is only 
visitors who smile, as they did now. 
Young Molly noticed this, and she 
rose. 

“TIsn’t it about time you threw 
out that atrocious old relic, Dad? ” 
she asked, half laughing, half serious. 

Before I could answer, Drew, 
who had been knocking out his 
pipe on the grate, straightened 
quickly. 

“Don’t do that, Dad,” he said 
urgently, “that bell’s a museum 
piece.” 

Throw out Blue’s Bell! Save the 
thought! Why, I’d as soon push 
my car over into the Gorge! ... 
Sooner, I guess. I didn’t say any- 
thing till I had shepherded them 
into their seats at the dining-table, 
and then I drew a deep breath. 

“T’ve no intention of throwing 
it out,” I began... . 


Although he was born in Tas- 
mania, my grandfather, Anthony 
Michael Brendan Courtney, was as 
Irish as Paddy’s pigs. How his 
parents came to be in Hobart Town 
I don’t know, but it’s just as likely 
to have been on account of a single 
poached rabbit as anything worse. 
Anyway, whatever he’d been in the 
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past, at this time Francis Courtney 
was coachman to the Governor of 
Tasmania, which was a good job 
then. Unfortunately, their house was 
situated too near the edge of town 
to ensure deep sleep o’ nights. The 
family often was awakened by the 
sound of flying hoofs and the children 
would lie in bed quaking, listening 
to the rumble of deep voices as 
the bushrangers demanded food at 
revolver point, and got it, too. 
(Those were the days when even a 
whole day of life was not taken for 
granted.) One night one of the 
bearded giants, close-pressed by his 
pursuers, stole some women’s cloth- 
ing left on the line and, wearing it, 
escaped. The sun-bonnet hiding 
his face was torn off by an over- 
hanging branch as he rode away, 
and it was found and identified 
as belonging to Kathleen Elvira 
Courtney. Courtney Senior found 
himself about to be faced with a 
charge of aiding and abetting the 
enemies of the law. Probably with 
visions of Botany Bay and Norfolk 
Island in his mind, he quietly sought 
out an accommodating sea-captain, 
and one dark night the Courtneys 
with what they could carry came 
aboard his ship, to sail with him 
early next morning, bound for New 
Zealand. It was 1855. The night 
they arrived in Wellington the great 
earthquake occurred, and the follow- 
ing day, very shaken, they decided 
that Wellington had an unhealthy 
climate, and they left as soon as 
possible for points north. Auck- 
land held nothing for them, so after 
a short stop there they sailed on 


up the coast to the Bay of Islands 
and settled in Kororareka. 

And there they stayed. Kathleen 
left it only once in the remainder 
of her life, and that was for a visit 
a mile or two inland to Waimate 
North, where she heard Bishop 
Selwyn preach. After the service 
she sat with him at lunch, which, 
as the day was the Sabbath, con- 
sisted of cold mutton and bread 
and butter, with plain water to 
drink. That day was a shining spot 
in her hard life. Even in New 
Zealand, the walls of her house 
could not give her the blessed com- 
fort of privacy. Here in the new 
colony the bane of her life was an 
ancient tattooed Maori, who, clad 
in nothing but a flax mat and an 
immense dignity, would lift the 
latch at any time and stride in silently 
to seat himself at her hearth-stone. 
She learned to say nothing—indeed 
she could not—but to give him a 
piece of bread; and when he was 
ready to do so he would as silently 
walk out again. Little wonder her 
hair was white at thirty. 

Mike grew up in the village of 
Kororareka, which, though you'd 
never think to see it now, was a 
very wild place, with sixteen pubs 
and grog-shops along its half-mile 
water-front. And when I say ‘grew,’ 
I mean it. He was a broth of a boy. 
He worked in a ship-chandlery for 
a year or so, but that was too tame 
for Mike. He yearned for action ; 
to see some LIFE. So out from the 
Bay of Islands in the whaling ships 
with their polyglot crews and their 
weevily biscuits went the leather- 
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lunged hope of the Courtneys, to 
work and fight his way all over the 
whalers’ world. One day some years 
later, in a whale-boat off Whanga- 
mumu, his foot caught in a loop of 
rope snaking out after a sounding 
whale, and he found himself very 
suddenly being dragged through the 
green depths at a rate he had not 
thought possible, with a half-hitch 
firmly round his leg. His lungs 
bursting and bright lights dancing 
before his eyes, Mike thought dimly 
what a sad pity it was he’d had no 
time to get ashore to ‘ The Duke of 
Marlborough’ to claim the bottle 
of whisky he had won from that 
harpooner off the Portuguee.. . 
ah well, one had to go, soon or 
late, and he’d had a rare time in his 
ae 

Meanwhile, on the surface the 


boat-header was swearing the air 
blue with strange Swedish oaths as 
he snatched the axe and chopped 
at the rope. Here was fare-ye-well 


to the blankety-blank whale! The 
rope parted, and fifty fathoms of 
it, not to mention a good harpoon 
on the end, disappeared for ever. 
Mike Courtney, with his leg raw 
and bleeding from ankle to shin, 
shot to the surface some distance 
away and was dragged inboard, more 
dead than alive. As he lay on the 
bottom-boards coughing, the voice 
of the irate Swede heard from afar 
off, Mike decided to ‘swallow the 
anchor.’ He was twenty-four and 
it was time he got married. He did, 
too. He married the Vicar’s Irish 
maid, a quiet little girl with the 
fine name of Sally-Molly Meneary. 


BELL 


The Reverend gave them his bless- 
ing with some misgivings, and Mike 
went up into the Puketi bush as 
a bullock-driver ; Sally-Molly went 
along with him. 

No gentle accomplishments oc- 
cupied Sally-Molly’s mind and time 
—only the great urgencies of food 
and shelter and clothing. Her two 
children were both born in nikau 
whares, and later her grand-children, 
too, first saw the light of day far 
back in the kauri forests which men 
thought then were inexhaustible. 
The Courtney womenfolk made their 
own soap and candles, and moulded 
the bullets that brought down the 
fat pigeons from the miro-trees. 
My mother taught me to read while 
making bread in a camp oven over 
the open fire, and the steady sound 
of the saws came in through the 
open door of the cook-house. 

My earliest recollection is of the 
sweet smell of the fresh sawdust 
as it hung on the still air of our 
little clearing. I remember too, in 
that same timber camp, the time 
when one of Grandfather Mike’s 
bullocks went missing. There was 
a terrible hullabaloo; for of the 
twelve magnificent beasts Blue was 
the biggest and best. He was a 
tremendous animal with a span of 
six feet and two inches between 
the tips of his horns, and he was 
so intelligent, according to Mike, 
that he could almost speak Irish. 
At night when the wooden yokes 
had been lifted from their shoulders, 
each bullock had a bell strapped 
round its neck and was turned loose 
to forage in the undergrowth. Blue’s 
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bell struck a most peculiar note: 
Grandfather said it sounded Q Flat. 
There came a dawn when Blue’s 
bell could not be heard, and the 
language that day as Mike drove 
his leaderless team would have made 
your hair stand on end. The next 
day all hands turned out to look 
for Blue, who was still missing. I 
loved gentle old Blue and I decided 
that at six years of age I was qualified 
to go and search too. When no 
one was watching I slipped into 
the bush, and promptly got lost. 
My mother, after missing me and 
searching frantically on her own 
for some two hours, finally rang 
the alarm bell that would call the 
men in. It was then, on finding 
the reason for the recall, that Grand- 
father gave vent to the epic utterance 
which was to become a byword in 
his family: ‘ ONE THING AT A TIME, 
WOMAN, LET US FIND THE BULLOCK 
FIRST!’ In the meantime, during 
my aimless wanderings hither and 
yon, I had found Blue. With his 
horns caught and tangled he had 
been unable to move his massive 
head enough to make the bell ring. 
I couldn’t free him, nor could my 
small fingers unbuckle the strap to 
drag the bell clear, so I sat down by 
Blue’s head, banged the bell with 
a piece of volcanic rock picked up 
nearby, and waited. As the doleful 
note of Q Flat carried through the 
forest, Mike’s fury abated and he 
plunged in after his precious beast. 
The fact that he found me at the 
sime time as he found Blue was 
merely incidental. Every time Rata 
strikes the hammer against Blue’s 


Bell I think of my mother’s ever- 
lasting indignation that Grandfather 
should have put the safety of Blue 
before that of her first-born—a boy 
at that. 

Mike lost nothing of his tough- 
ness as he grew older. When he 
was about forty he discovered that 
the place on his lip where his clay 
pipe had rested for the best part of 
twenty-five years was developing a 
growth. He walked out to the 
doctor and he sat in a chair and let 
the medico lay his face open from 
the corners of his mouth down both 
sides of his chin; let him remove 
the growth and sew up the wounds 
without a murmur or any kind of 
anesthetic; then he had a sleep 
and walked home again, nineteen 
miles. Didn’t stop him smoking 
the clay pipe again later on, either. 
He could waggle the top joint on 
his index finger without moving the 
second joint—try it for yourself— 
because he had chopped it off with 
the axe while lopping branches from 
a felled tree. He started for home 
and had gone quite a way when he 
remembered he had thoughtlessly 
omitted to take the piece he had 
chopped off, so he went back for it. 
It obligingly grew on again, a 
mite crooked, but quite serviceable 
nevertheless. 

Then there was the time when 
he and Henry Meredith were out 
hunting for wild pigs and they got 
too near the tapu bush—or so the 
Maoris said, anyway—and a big boar 
ripped Henry’s leg open with his 
murderous tusk. Mike shot the 
tusker, put a tourniquet on Henry’s 
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leg, strung the pig up to a branch 
(in that order), then slung Henry’s 
limp and lanky form across his 
shoulders and brought him back to 
camp across three ridges and two 
gullies. After that he went back 
and brought in the pig. Yes, he 
was tough, all right. But he couldn’t 
stand centipedes. You know how 
some people hate wetas, or cats? 
That’s how Mike was about centi- 
pedes. When I was just a little 
lad my father became ill with some 
stomach complaint and had a terrible 
attack of hiccoughs. Sounds funny, 
but believe me, it wasn’t. He had 
had them for six days, and he lay 
exhausted on the bed while my 
mother and grandmother watched 
helplessly and waited for the doctor 
to make his long journey over the 
muddy tracks. They had tried every- 
thing they could think of to help 
him. Still my father lay there, 
white-faced, the hiccoughs racking 
his body periodically, while the weak 
tears ran unheeded down his cheeks 
from beneath his closed eyelids. At 
last Grandfather rose to his feet 
and shrugged on his oilskin coat. 
“T’ll cure him if it kills me,” he 
said, and went out. ‘It’ nearly 
did. Some time later he came in 
again and sat down, still with the 
coat on, by the bed. 

“* Mick, boy,” he crooned, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, “ I’ve 
something for ye. Will you not 
open your eyes to see what it is?” 

Mick, my dad, opened his eyes— 
he probably thought he was dead 
and in heaven listening to that gentle 
voice—and saw, not an inch from 


his nose, twelve inches of writhing, 
squirming centipede. He apparently 
took a dim view of this ; for he wasn’t 
so enamoured of centipedes himself 
that he was wanting to share his 
bed with one. With a wild yell 
that must have caused the shades 
of his Irish ancestors to rejoice 
again, he collapsed unconscious on 
his pillows. Grandfather heaved the 
wriggling horror into the fire and 
fell in a heap on the floor beside 
him. It cured the hiccoughs, though. 
It did not dawn on me for long 
years after that I had been watching 
a very brave man. 

Mike’s great voice was the only 
noise which shattered the quiet peace 
of life in the bush. I was a solemn 
child, and his voice made me so 
nervous that I seldom uttered a 
squeak lest I should loose the storm. 
He knew I was frightened of him, 
I think, and it irritated him, which 
of course only made him yell the 
louder. It was a sort of vicious 
circle. At least, that’s the way it 
was until I was ten, when I first 
heard of the egg episode. It was 
my birthday, and my Grandmother, 
after kissing me, sent me in to 
Grandfather to receive my silver 
shilling. Or I should say, she 
attempted to send me in to Grand- 
father. But such was my timidity 
that not even the thought of the 
shining coin—a fortune then—would 
shift me. I dug in my heels, figura- 
tively, and refused to budge. I 
wasn’t afraid of Grandma, though, 
and when she had finally persuaded 
me to tell her the why of it, I 
admitted that he scared the day- 
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lights out of me. Grandma didn’t 
laugh as I expected her to. She sat 
down with a bowl in her lap and 
started to peel apples for a pie. 

“ Well, now, time was when I was 
a mite frightened of him myself,” she 
said, smiling gently at the thought. 
“I was even too shy to call him by 
his Christian name for a year and 
more after we were married. I called 
him Mr Courtney. But one day 
something happened.” She paused. 
Sally-Molly knew how to tell a good 
story. “‘ Look now, there’s a fine 
long apple-peel for ye! Throw it 
over your shoulder and make a 
wish. ... Well, I was telling ye. 
Mrs McDonald over at Waihaha 
sent me a message that she had a 
setting of eggs ready for me—a 
special kind of red hen she had— 
and a day or two later, as Grand- 
father was going over to help them 
saw the logs for the timber of their 
new house, I asked him if he’d bring 
them back for me. He brought me 
fourteen eggs, sure enough, but 
when the hen brought the chickens 
out, they weren’t Red Specials. 
Blacks and yellows, but nary a red! 
And d’you know what had hap- 
pened? As he and Rufus Manning 
were coming back from McDonald’s, 
they got to talking about the bar- 
barous fist-fightin’ that used to carry 
on in those days, and Mike reckoned 
that the best food to train for it was 
raw eggs. And Rufus bet him a 
pound—a whole pound mind ye !— 
that he couldn’t eat that whole set- 
ting of eggs raw.” 

** Right then and there ?” I asked, 
goggle-eyed, 
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“Right then and there it was. 
And he did! All fourteen of them! 
Och, and that wasn’t all. Knowing 
I'd be waiting on the eggs to put 
under my clucky hen, he and that 
Rufus, whose heart must surely have 
been as black as his beard was red, 
went over to his shack and collected 
fourteen eggs from round about, 
and brought them home to me, all 
wrapped neatly in Mrs McDonald’s 
paper. Such perfidy! And the 
minute I found all this out—weeks 
later, you know—lI thought, ‘ Och, 
he’s just a naughty young spalpeen 
like all the rest of them!’ I never 
was afraid of him again.” 

The idea of my Grandfather in 
the réle of a small bad boy intrigued 
me enormously, and I made up my 
mind that the next time the storm 
blew in my quarter I would stand 
up to it. But it was years before 
I did, and I doubt whether my 
courage would have upheld me then 
had I not hurt myself so badly. 

The day came when I was about 
twelve, and Grandfather Mike told 
me to come along, he’d give me a 
ride in the car. By this time, he 
and Dad had cleared the first forty 
acres of this farm, and the bullock- 
wagon had long since given place, 
first to a horse and gig, then more 
recently to an automobile. It was 
for all the world like a great box 
on wheels, but a very swell affair ; 
for instead of side-curtains it sported 
new-fangled doors in which real 
glass windows rolled up and down. 
It was the pride of Mike’s heart. 
As I climbed in, instead of shutting 
the door by the proper handle, I 
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pulled it to by the half-closed glass 
in the top of the door. The glass 
broke and cut my hand deeply ; 
the door swung back with a crash 
against the body of the car, and 
the paint flew. Torn between his 
real concern for my hand (for his 
bark was a great deal worse than his 
bite in truth) and rage over the 
damage, he opened his mouth and 
yelled in a voice you could have 
heard from here to Easter, “‘ What 
the hell do you think you’re doing ? ” 
And I, torn between the pain in my 
hand and the terror in my heart, 
yelled right back, “‘ What the hell 
does it look like?” We got along 
fine after that... aye... well, 
that was all a long time ago... . 


** No, miss, I’ll not throw it out,” 
I concluded. ‘“‘ That bell doesn’t 
just call me to meals. It’s as much 
a part of my heritage as this farm is. 
It’s like that muezzin fella we saw 
calling the faithful—it calls me to 
prayer ; to give thanks for the small 
good things of life, like the view 
from that window there, as well as 
the things which may cost me more, 
but don’t stack so high in the eyes 
of the Almighty. It tells of the 
time when I got as much fun out 
of bumping along a bush-track in a 
bullock-wagon to a picnic in a clear- 
ing, as I do today out of driving you 
and your mother in to town to see 


the ballet. It reminds me of the 
fine folk before me who were the 
salt of the earth; and that it’s still 
the fun of the world to be Irish. 
It bids remember that in spite of 
all the fine feathers my money has 
brought me, underneath I’m still 
the same Dan Courtney who didn’t 
have a shoe to his foot till he was 
ten. And three times a day ”—I 
thumped the table—“ it reminds me 
to be humble! There now! That 
bell goes out 0’ here—over my dead 
body ! ” 

“Don’t shout then, Dan,” said 
Mary mildly, “you sounded just 
like old Mike.” 

“And what was wrong with 
Mike, I’d like to know?” I de- 
manded. 

But they were all laughing. Molly 
stroked my sleeve and said she had 
only been trying to get a rise out 
of me, and Gerald said it was a funny 
thing, but even after so many genera- 
tions away from the Old Country 
there were times still when you 
could cut the brogue with a knife ; 
and pretty soon I had to join in. 
After a while, though, Brendan 
backed me up. 

“Don’t worry, Dad, it won’t go 
out while I’m alive, anyway,” he 
said. And then, turning to his 
brother, he added, “‘ You see, Drew, 
it’s more than a museum piece, it’s 
an heirloom.” 
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JOE 


BY HUGH ALLEN 


IT was a rummy business; as I 
think you will agree when you have 
heard it; for that big boar should 
have died. He was only forty yards 


off, and I am not really such a bad - 


shot as all that. Yet he got clean 
away, saved by an audacity and 
cunning that were right outside my 
experience. But it taught me how 
dangerous it can be to take even 
the most commonplace things for 
granted. Especially in the jungle... . 

To make matters worse, the boar 
was a vicious killer. He had to be 
destroyed, for already he had ripped 
and torn one unhappy man to death. 
A wicked type of singler boar— 
though, heaven knows, any of them 
are bad enough—caught in the wrong 
mood. And they make dangerous, 
implacable enemies, for they are 
very courageous. Once aroused they 
will put in charge after charge until 
either they are themselves killed 
or their victims are just a savaged 
pulp on the ground. Nor do they 
always need stirring up; for their 
natural bad temper often causes them 
to attack on sight. 

We have an estate in the old 
Central Provinces, now called Mad- 
hya Pradesh, and farm most of the 
land ourselves. One of our greatest 
worries is the large number of wild 


animals that prey on the crops. I 
have written before of the tigress 
that haunted us.’ 

Normally we use night-watchmen 
to keep away marauders: stolid 
chaps who sit on raised platforms 
in the fields and drive away the 
foragers with a medley of alarm- 
ing noises. Usually they are quite 
efficient, but they can be disturbed 
out of their equanimity. And nothing 
is more likely to do this than the 
sudden arrival of a man-eating tiger. 
A tiger had certainly arrived, but 
the boar was the real culprit: it 
was he that had killed the unfor- 
tunate man we found across the river. 
The gruesome remains were only 
too eloquent: so were the deep 
tracks all round the mangled body. 
However, although I was sure of 
that myself, I convinced nobody 
else, and until things should sort 
themselves out I took over from 
the watchmen, going round all the 
fields at night with a rifle. 

I cannot pretend that I liked 
these night patrols, so I set about 
making them as pleasant as possible. 
There were about a hundred acres 
to look after, all of them scattered 
in fields throughout the forests. 
Lights, I decided, were what I 
needed most; and people to take 


1 “ The Langra Tigress,” ‘ Maga,’ August 1956. 
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the edge off loneliness and fear 
when going round in the dark. The 
first was easy: dozens of hurricane- 
lanterns spread about the crops took 
care of that. But the people would 
have to be scarecrows. And because 
I wanted them for company as well as 
to discourage the swine, they would 
have to be realistic. I rejected the 
common, crossed-sticks and turnip- 
headed variety altogether; mine 
must be of the Madame-Tussaud’s 
kind: scarecrows that would cause 
any pig to pause, apologise and then 
hurriedly push off with a polite tip 
of his hat. With this sort I could 


pass the time of night, discuss the 
crops, slang the government, cuss 
the weather and exchange the local 
gossip. 
We had a lot of fun making them. 
Cupboards, forgotten trunks and 


bottom drawers were ransacked for 
old clothes. And finally, fourteen 
‘field watchers’ (for they strongly 
resented ‘ scarecrows’) were born 
—a thoroughly mixed bag of civilian 
and military helpers. There was 
also one female of such a coarse and 
blowsy appearance that she would 
inevitably be an awful warning to 
the sows. 

My favourite was Joe—for of 
course they each had a name—a 
military man, smartly dressed in an 
old red mess-jacket and bush hat. 
His nose was a well-nourished scarlet, 
and beneath it hung an impressive, 
fiercely waxed handlebar moustache. 
A veteran of many wars, and now 
somewhat short-sighted, he had to 
wear a huge pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles. But seen from a little 


way off he was obviously a real 
old soldier of the queen, ‘. . . red 
coat, smasher ’at an’ all.’ 

There were two other reasons 
why I particularly liked Joe. Firstly, 
he was by far the most vigilant and 
resourceful of them all: his fields 
were generally clear of pigs. And 
one night I found out why—Joe 
was actually alive! Because, poor 
chap, he suffered from rats in the 
belfry. They entered his head 
through a neat round hole just 
above his collar, and they gave him 
little peace, slowly nibbling at the 
inside of his skull and refilling it 
with ground-nuts filched from the 
fields. So he was always fidgeting 
about, vigorously nodding his head 
and swinging the lamp in his hand 
as the rodents leaped to and from 
his arm to the ground below. 

I also liked Joe because he saved 
my life. 

But that is going on a bit too fast. 
Before that happened I had been 
on the night rounds some little time, 
and I had shot a great many pigs. 
But I was losing others for the most 
annoying of reasons. I could never 
really rely on the batteries I was 
getting for the torch mounted on the 
barrel of the rifle. Time and again 
I was let down, sometimes at the 
most critical moments, by failure of 
the light. This was undoubtedly 
because all my supplies came from 
our local weekly bazaar. I believed 
there was some trick which could 
boost up dry cells sufficiently for 
them to pass the usual on-the-spot 
test, but whose future behaviour 
would be problematical : they might 








last two nights—or just two minutes. 
Lately, they had been consistently 
bad. 

One Wednesday I went to the 
bazaar to see for myself. For I 
had been sending a servant, and it 
suddenly occurred to me that the 
main trouble might well lie here: 
if this menial had a torch (and a 
fiddle) of his own. Now I would 
find out; and perhaps discover too 
if there was any obvious trickery 
practised in the market. 

These weekly bazaars are colour- 
ful occasions which few of the local 
inhabitants like to miss. For here, 
after the dull workaday week, is 
life: thronging, jostling people ; 
noise, enticing smells, and a golden 
chance to exchange gossip. Dozens 
of little stalls are laid out along the 
dusty main street, and at them the 
simple villagers can buy almost every- 
thing they know about. Rich, gaudy 
sweetmeats, fancy footwear decorated 
with gold and silver thread, glass 
bangles in all colours of the rainbow, 
cheap dyed handkerchiefs, bright 
shirts, scarves of every hue, and 
trinkets from a dull metal mirror to 
an imitation wrist-watch. Through 
it all weave the gay saris of the 
women and the turbans of the men, 
moving in an atmosphere warm and 
heavy with the rich scent of spices, 
fruit and vegetables. 

The law is here too—just one 
member of it; for these are Pro- 
hibition days and our District is 
quite dry (sic). Rather an untidy 
policeman he is, with a grubby tunic 
and a forage-cap worn with such a 
swagger that it perches across the 
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top of his head from ear to ear, 
imparting a vaguely Napoleonic air. 
He leaves off his boots, so his 
puttees end with a huge pair of bare, 
splay-toed feet, giving the effect of 
a deliberately meant comic touch to 
his outfit, Even so, there is a 
decided, sinister arrogance to the 
bearing of this seeming buffoon. 
He is a big man, with a fiercely 
curled black moustache and, with 
crooked thumbs in belt, he eyes 
every stall suspiciously, watching the 
bustling, milling crowd in silence. 

He looks for ‘ likker.’? For these 
days, in the jungles all round us, 
the forest folk spend much of their 
time brewing up the fiery spirit 
made from the mohra flower to 
supply an ever-growing demand. 
And this bazaar is something of a 
clearing-house. 

I watched the policeman now as 
he went to work, peering into all 
the stalls; shaking a brass vessel 
here, tapping an earthen one there. 
Suddenly he pounced on an in- 
Offensive little chap with a bicycle 
and let the air out of both tyres. 
For hooch may often be found 
coming in, or going out, in cycle 
tubes. 

But the real business, as this hero 
knew very well, was going on all 
the time round the back streets of 
the bazaar. For, to borrow a Trans- 
atlantic expression, this was a ‘square 
bull.” His own cut from the boot- 
leggers was already scorching his 
pocket. Also, before he went home, 
there would be a few powerful 
snifters under that badly polished 
belt. And while they were going 
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down there would come much fierce 
sucking at that black moustache, 
loud smacking of lips with eyes rolled 
upwards in intense, exaggerated con- 
centration while he solemnly tested 
for full flavour . . . for, after all, he 
must protect the public and make 
quite sure that no one was being really 
naughty by watering the precious 
stuff down. 

But I had not come to the bazaar 
to buy liquor; I was after batteries 
—and I wanted good ones. A little 
way down the lane of stalls was a 
man with two trays of them. He 
was squatting on the ground, and 
there was one before him and the 
other by his side, half behind his 
back. As I was buying razor-blades 
from another booth, I watched him 
covertly and saw two customers, 
whom he greeted like old friends, 


served from the cache by his side. 
Indeed, when one of them reached 
for the front tray he was waved 
quickly away, and a low conversation 
followed which ended in a raucous 


guffaw from the client. Here, I 
now suspected, was the answer to 
my bad batteries; that little scene 
had told me all I wanted to know: 
it was suckers to the front—wise 
guys round the side. 

I decided to be a wise guy; so 
going up to him I stretched out and 
took four from the side tray. He 
looked up quickly, and I saw a 
shadow of annoyance cross his face. 
Then he smiled and said, “‘ Those 
are no good, sahib. Take from 
here.” And he held up four of the 
others. 

But I refused, handed him the 


right price, and walked away. Im- 
mediately he got up and came after 
me. 

“No, no, sahib!” he protested, 
trotting along by my side. “ They 
will give you no light at all!”” Then 
quickly lowering his voice: “ Those 
batteries were bought only for the 
lead if they could not be sold—a 
matter of business, you understand. 
But you, sahib, are different. I 
will give you only the best; so be 
so good as to exchange yours for 
these and enjoy good illumination ! ” 

But I would not listen and went 
on, for now he had confirmed all 
my worst suspicions. Nevertheless, 
he refused to take no for an answer : 
trailing along close behind he kept 
begging me to change my mind and 
“ensure such light as only the sun 
can give.’ 

Finally I got annoyed, stopped, 
and told him crossly to clear off— 
that I had no intention of swapping. 
After that he pulled one of the 
oldest tricks in the game, a stratagem 
which now leaves me quite unmoved, 
for I can no longer be shamed into 
giving way. He plucked the turban 
from his head and dashed it angrily 
to the ground, at the same time 
calling loudly upon the passers-by 
to witness how a poor man had 
been cheated by the rich sahib, 
“|, . taking my best batteries and 
paying me nothing like their proper 
worth. ‘He has hit me in the 
stomach,’ so I shall surely starve 
to death!” 

Taking no further notice of him 
I walked to the end of the bazaar, 
bought some cigarettes and made 








my way back. He was now packing 
up his wares, and, as I passed, shot 
me one of the dirtiest looks I have 
ever received. 

“You have driven a poor man 
away from the market!” he muttered 
angrily, his eyes blazing. 

Something of an overstatement, 
I thought. But it was all part of 
the game; and no doubt he would 
unpack again the moment I was 
out of sight... . 


That evening, when I set off to 
guard the fields, a steady drizzle of 
rain was falling. A full moon, up 
above the low-lying clouds, filtered 
dimly through them, taking some 
of the blackness out of the night. 
And almost immediately the alarms 
began, telling of some carnivore on 
the prowl—most probably a tiger. 
First with the news was a spotted 
deer, somewhere down near Monkeys’ 
Folly— 

‘Wow-ou! Wow-ou!’ 

Twice the high-pitched call came 
clearly upon the light breeze above 
the whispering rain, carrying with 
it a chilling note. After that, the 
jungle relapsed into ominous silence 
except for the plaintive cries of some 
plovers wheeling above the river. 

From then onwards I could feel 
an electric tension in the air: it 
was as if all the forest folk were 
on the alert, every sense searching 
desperately for the danger. Then, 
some time later, a sambur hind gave 
them another clue with a sudden, 
harsh, grating rasp of alarm... 
the terror was prowling somewhere 
up near Creaking Tree Hill. 
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Most of that night the pigs were 
watchful too. Indeed, there were 
not many about, so they were giving 
less trouble than usual. Finally, 
towards four-thirty in the morning, 
the alarms faded away. The tiger 
had either disappeared or else he 
had killed. About this time, too, 
the weather suddenly cleared, the 
clouds breaking up and unveiling 
patches of star-studded sky above. 
Coming into the Long Field I 
decided to have a rest and a pipe, 
since everything appeared to be quiet. 
I sat down on an old stump and 
filled my briar. When the fragrant 
smoke was drifting lazily about in 
the still air the night seemed very 
peaceful indeed. Away down the 
field I could see Joe, about eighty 
yards off, a bright splash of red in 
the winking light of his lantern. 
Faintly, over to the left, came the 
weird, vaguely disturbing howls of 
some jackals. For a few moments 
they made the night hideous with 
their dismal din. Then silence came 
down on the forests once more. I 
continued to smoke. . 

Abruptly I heard it—first, a faint 
crashing through the undergrowth 
in the jungle across the other side 
of the field, coming rapidly nearer. 
The confident and bold approach 
of some large animal. Staring over, 
I suddenly saw a teak sapling shaken 
violently against the skyline as some- 
thing heavy barged past the slender 
trunk below. Then, with a great 
scraping and rustling, an animal 
emerged into the open. It was still 
masked by the black shadows of the 
trees, but I could hear it swishing 
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through the tall grass verge. Then 
a large black form stalked onto the 
field—a huge singler boar. 

At once it began to root and tear 
voraciously at the crop with noisy, 
contented grunts ; crunching up the 
succulent nuts as fast as it could 
get them into its mouth. It was 
about sixty yards off: rather too 
far for a dead certain kill with a 
torch-light shot, because it might 
not stand for the light. And I 
wanted this customer very dead-— 
for such an animal must be given 
no chance for reprisals. 

Now the boar had moved into the 
outer rim of light thrown by Joe’s 
lantern —a monstrous, powerful 
beast. I would have to get closer... . 

I set off silently to make a detour 
of the field that would bring me 
to the other side and within thirty 
yards of him. It was not difficult 
to move unheard under cover of 
that gastronomical cacophony. On 
the way I quietly changed the bat- 
teries in the torch mounted on the 
-375 3 for there must be no hitch. 

Soon, I was as near to the boar 
as I could safely get. He was about 
forty yards off, and he had moved 
away from the dim illumination of 
Joe’s lantern. But I could see him 
—a large black mound moving against 
the lighter leaves of the ground-nuts. 
Raising the rifle, with my finger 
curled ready round the trigger, I 
switched on the torch. 

Nothing happened. Not even a 
glimmer. Very quietly I screwed 
up the base a little tighter: still 
no result. So more frantic screwing 
. - - but again no light. Then I 
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began to press and squeeze all round 
the torch in case there should be a 
loose contact. By now I was sweat- 
ing slightly lest the boar should 
wind me and come over to investigate. 

Suddenly I knew there was some- 
thing seriously amiss; for my left 
hand was quite wet; the contents 
of the cells were actually dripping 
out of the torch. I began to curse 
angrily. These were the worst bat- 
teries I had ever had—usually there 
was some light. Though this time, 
I reflected, I could blame nobody 
but myself; for I had certainly 
been warned—and in very lively 
fashion. 

The boar kept on rooting steadily 
and eating noisily. 

It was too dark to see either sight 
on the rifle, so I took a long chance. 
Keeping my eyes on the dim bulk of 
the pig, I used the weapon like a shot- 
gun. The bullet struck, but from the 
sound it could only have been a 
glancing clip. The boar, with a 
startled screech, leaped straight up 
into the air; then, grunting savagely, 
he bounded off at surprising speed 
—straight at poor old Joe. 

He, at that moment, was nodding 
and bobbing and waving his lamp— 
the only /iving thing in sight. Now, 
he was to die at his post: a real 
hero drawing the enemy to himself ; 
preparing to give his life for mine. 

I saw the great pig rush into the 
feeble circle of light. The huge 
black body gave the characteristic 
little jump of the maddened, attack- 
ing boar. Joe crashed to the ground 
at once, and his lamp went out to 
the tinkle of shattering glass. Then 








through the darkness I heard those 
vicious tushes ripping, slashing, tear- 
ing in a frenzied rage, to the awful 
accompaniment of fearsome snarls 
and grunts. At last, when his temper 
had cooled, and when, no doubt, 
he had decided that he was wasting 
his time, I heard him move slowly 
away to the other side of the field— 
still breathing hard and grumbling 
wickedly. 

As I walked home for more bat- 
teries I cursed the luck which had 
lost me so dangerous an animal ; 
and what, I wondered, was wrong 
with the batteries I had bought in 
the bazaar. 

I found the answer to that when 
I got them back to a light. I could 
hardly believe my eyes... they 
were full of rum! 

Now I could fully understand the 
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annoyance of that excitable chap in 
the bazaar and his hasty retreat from 
the scene. But it was all extra- 
ordinarily well done. Each cell had 
been cleaned out and filled with 
cheap Indian rum; then cunningly 
resealed with the original pitch on 
top of a cardboard disc. This was 
strengthened with the original central 
electrode steadied on top of a few 
splodges of lead or solder, which 
had been put in to make up weight. 
Just a nice convenient nip for an 
exhausted shopper. 

Perhaps you will agree now that the 
whole affair was a rummy business. 
And I have no doubt that the ‘ square 
bull’ would have reported to his 
immediate superior (also interested 
in the rake-off) that there was no 
liquor in the bazaar that Wednesday 
which he didn’t know about. .. . 





THE TEN-THOUSAND-NAME UMBRELLA 


BY LAURENCE SALISBURY 


I HAD picked up this coolie and his 
ricksha in Silver Street, a dusty 
Peking lane just outside the Tartar 
Wall where I sometimes went to 
buy pewter. I doubt whether I had 
seen him before; and it was not 
until I was bowling along behind 
him that I noticed his right ear. 
The lobe hung almost to his shoulder, 
and flapped to the rhythm of his 
body as he loped between the shafts 
of the ricksha towards the American 
Embassy—my destination and place 
of work. In this instance the medical 
term indolent tumor was inappropriate. 
The wen wagged ceaselessly. 

Usually when I rolled through the 
busy streets of Peking in the low- 
slung seat of an open ricksha I felt 
exhilarated, identifying myself with 
the coolie in his race against the 
countless other ricksha, the motor- 
cars that loomed menacingly above 
our frail craft, the imperturbable 
ox-carts, and the milling pedestrians. 
But now I felt uncomfortable. This 
ricksha coolie with the wen was old 
for his profession—perhaps forty. 
His thin body was clad in a ragged 
black cloak of cotton, its lower 
lengths thrown over one of the 
shafts to keep him from tripping. 
His blue-denim trousers, tucked into 
tight, wide ankle-bands—the mark 
of a coolie—were faded. His canvas 


shoes were badly ripped. All in 
all, I felt that I ought to be pulling 
him. 

When at last he swung to a halt 
and laid the shafts on the pavement, 
I said, “Why don’t you get that 
thing removed ?” 

He stared at me blankly from 
between the lowered shafts. So, 
not knowing the word for wen in 
Chinese, I fingered the lobe of my 
own right ear. 

The coolie imitated my gesture. 
“ This thing ? ” 

I nodded. 

He thought a moment, and the 
wrinkles of his yellow skin mapped 
a smile. Then he laughed loudly, 
as though suddenly aware of a vast 
joke. “I haven’t any money.” 

His laughter, so wholly at odds 
with his miserable condition, moved 
me to arash act. “ I'll pay for it,” I 
said. “‘ Wait a few minutes and then 
we'll go to the German Hospital.” 

As the German Hospital was only 
a few blocks down Legation Street, 
a half-hour later I had turned him 
over to Dr Stickforth. And that, 
I thought, would be the end of it. 
But I was wrong. 

Some days later I was walking 
along Legation Street, lined with its 
high grey garden walls and the mas- 
sive gates of the foreign embassies. 
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I was wondering idly what might 
be going on in those embassies, 
when suddenly a ricksha coolie came 
running towards me. I supposed 
that he thought me a likely fare. 
But while he was still thirty or forty 
feet away he began shouting, with 
one hand tugging at an ear, “ Great 
Man, Great Man, I have one, too. 
I have one, too.” 

And he did indeed have one, a 
very large one. 

I laughed, and he joined me with 
a great guffaw, though I doubt if he 
had any idea why I found the situation 
funny. “All right,” I said, with 
more resignation than sympathy, 
“ let’s go to the German Hospital ” ; 
and I stepped into his ricksha. 

What else could a ‘ Great Man’ 
do ? 

You should understand, of course, 
that ricksha coolies always addressed 
male fares as Ta Jen—Great Man. 
It was my weakness that the sound 
of the words in my ears never failed 
to affect me pleasantly. And it was 
this, no doubt, that started me on 
my career as Patron (or prey) of 
Ricksha Coolies. 

That second wen was my last, but 
it was not the final infirmity that 
was to spread my fame among the 
ricksha coolies of Peking. A ricksha 
coolie might accost me one day with, 
‘ Great Man, I have a bad sickness 
in my stomach.’ Another day one 
might call out, ‘ Great Man, I have a 
bad sickness in my leg,’ or head, or 
arm, or chest. 

So I became a regular caller at 
the German Hospital, a practice 
which today might be taken as imply- 


ing dubious loyalty in a State Depart- 
ment officer ; for there was in Peking 
the great Rockefeller institution, 
famed abroad for its charity work. 
But when I made inquiry there, I 
found its charity too expensive for 
my growing activities. At the Ger- 
man Hospital a bed in the third- 
class ward, with food, cost only one 
Chinese dollar a day—at that time 
about twenty-five cents U.S. And 
Dr Stickforth—something of a ‘ Great 
Man’ himself—would perform any 
operation on my ricksha coolies for 
the cost of the narcotics. 

Some weeks after my first wen, 
my phone at the Embassy rang. 
It was Sister Elizabeth at the Ger- 
man Hospital, and Sister Elizabeth 
was agitated. “‘ Mr Salisbury,” she 
panted, “your five coolies in the 
third-class ward are trying to make 
a riot. What shall I do?” 

“Throw them out,” I replied. 
Probably a note of desperation crept 
into my voice. If I was to be 
a Patron, the time had come to 
establish the difference between 
being kind-hearted and being soft- 
hearted. I added that I would 
be over to see her as soon as my 
office closed. 

When I met Sister Elizabeth in 
the hospital’s waiting-room, she was 
still in distress over turning my 
patients out into the street. “ But 
that Liu,” she said, “stood up on 
his bed and cried to all the patients, 
‘Never have I slept in such a bad 
bed; never have I lived on such 
bad food.’ ” (Liu was a nice-looking 
twenty-year-old coolie suffering from 
a fungus and could never have been 
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so comfortably housed and well-fed 
in his whole hard life.) 

“Then Wang,” she went on, 
“leaped to his feet and shouted, 
‘We must not put up with such vile 
treatment.’ Mao jumped up and 
yelled, ‘ We'll tell Great Man at the 
American Embassy and he’ll make 
these Germans treat us properly.’ ” 

Obviously my coolies thought that 
they were under the protection of a 
powerful American official who would 
back them in a ‘ squeeze-play ’ against 
a mere doctor and a few women 
nurses. 

Fortunately Wang and Mao and 
the two I have not named had prac- 
tically recovered from their illnesses, 
but poor Liu had more treatments 
to undergo. He came to my office 
the following morning smiling and 
bobbing guiln!y to plead that I 
return him to the hospital. He was 
a bright, vigorous boy and I hated 
to refuse him. He could not under- 
stand why it would be unfair to 
the German Hospital to ask his 
return. When he suggested the 
Rockefeller Hospital and I replied 
that I could not afford it, he com- 
pletely lost faith in the ‘ Great Man.’ 
But the lone voice of this heretic 
failed to stem the tide. 

About a year later, I received 
orders to return to Washington. A 
few days before I was to leave, 
my Number One Boy came to me. 
** Master,” he said, in English, “‘ some 
of the ricksha coolies want to bring 
you a gift.” 

“No, Chou,” I countered rather 
sharply, “they mustn’t.” I knew 
the kind of gift that Chinese, with 


their low opinion of our cultural 
status, were apt to give an American. 
“TI don’t want them to spend their 
money that way,” I added. “ Besides, 
the regulations say I can’t receive 

Always quick to sooth, Chou 
(pronounced so conveniently ‘ Joe ’) 
replied, “‘ Very well, Master. I tell 
them.” 

The following day Chou came to 
see me at the office. He always 
came to my office if something 
important was on his mind, though 
he and his family lived at my 
house. 

“I am afraid, Master,” he said, 
“that you must have gift — and 
parade. Otherwise their feelings 
hurt.” 

I reared back defensively. “‘ What 
do you mean ‘ parade’ ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing, Master. 
They merely walk to your house.” 

After staring at each other for 
some long seconds, I sighed and 
capitulated—as I always eventually 
did to Chou. 

That evening I spoke to him at 
the house, crudely ignoring his dis- 
tinction between house and office 
subjects. “‘ What preparations must 
we make for receiving the ricksha 
coolies ? ” 

“Don’t worry, Master,” Chou 


_ Said quickly, too quickly. “I have 


caterer bring tables with tea-cups 
and tea-urns. No chairs. Coolies 
stand. And I better get some pretty 
towels with nice pictures on them 
and nice Chinese words.” (These, 
of course, were to be gifts.) 
“How many did you say were 
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coming ?”’ I asked suspiciously. “ I 
thought you said about twenty.” 

“Oh, yes, Master. About twenty. 
So we need only twenty cups and 
twenty towels.” 

At that time I was living in 
architectural luxury in the Temple 
of the Three Officials, a group of 
small buildings with pointed, tiled 
roofs. My living-room was the pil- 
lared and lacquered hall that had 
once housed the Buddha. It faced 
south into a courtyard. The build- 
ing to the east of the courtyard 
was my dining-room, and the one 
to the west my bedroom. Both 
had once been the dwellings of 
priests. Across the south side of 
the courtyard was a high wall with 
a tall pair of gates in the centre 
surmounted by their own handsome 
curving roof of tiles. There would 
be plenty of room in the courtyard 
for twenty coolies. 

On my final Sunday morning the 
late October sun shone brightly on 
the ancient city of Peking. I stepped 
out into the courtyard. On two 
long imitation-teak tables stood an 
array of handleless cups and three 
large metal urns; on another table 
was a stack of neatly folded towels. 
“ Chou,” I reproached him, “ there 
are a lot more here than twenty.” 

“ That’s true, Master,” he replied. 
“Caterer and towel-man make 
mistakes.” 

Then I heard in the distance a 
noise with rhythm. “ What’s that 
sound, Chou ?” 

Chou gave me the guilty grin 
which always accompanied any vic- 
tory he gained over me. “I afraid 


that is four-piece band that coolies 
hire for parade.” He hesitated, and 
then plunged rapidly into the truth. 
“T fear, Master, about one hundred 
fifty coolies come.” 

My chin dropped, and I suppose 
I looked what is generally termed 
aghast. 

But Chou smiled reassuringly. 
“ Never mind, Master. Plenty tea; 
plenty towels.” This was appar- 
ently a great day for the Number 
One Boy of a genuine Patron. 

I learned later that the coolies had 
assembled outside the east entrance 
to the Legation Quarter. Then, 
arranging themselves four abreast 
behind two deafening drums and 
two penetrating gongs, they had set 
off for my house. But they wished 
to prolong their pleasure. So, with 
band bombilating and pennants 
flying (the pennants had sewn to 
them ideographs complimentary to 
me), they had taken a circuitous 
route. It led them along three 
of Peking’s wide streets round to 
the west entrance of the Legation 
Quarter. 

As they marched into Legation 
Street, the band increased its volume, 
bringing to the windows Marine 
officers and their wives, patients and 
nurses of the French Hospital, diplo- 
mats and servants of the Soviet 
Embassy and the Dutch Legation. 
Reaching the entrance to the Marine 
compound, the procession attempted 
to enter in order to circle it in my 
honour, but the young guard at 
the gate stood firm with rifle. Next 
came the entrance to the American 
Embassy compound. Another young 
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guard stood firm with Ais rifle. 
Neither daunted nor downcast, the 
coolies continued noisily along Lega- 
tion Street until they reached the 
Jade Canal. There they turned 
south towards Water Gate and my 
courtyard. 

The band entered first, followed 
by two coolies carrying a ten- 
thousand-name umbrella fixed in a 
blackwood stand with pennants on 
bamboo poles crossed in front of 
it. They were followed by a coolie 
carrying a tray on which lay some 
object covered with a cloth. As 
the column entered four abreast, it 
broke into small groups, filling the 
courtyard. 

Each coolie had had his head 
freshly shaved and washed. Their 
jackets and trousers and ankle-bands 
had been carefully brushed. Each 
wore an identifying red rosette on 
his left shoulder. A few had brought 
children, dressed in their best. But 
what impressed me most was the 
unusual air of freedom and equality 
with which they moved. Today 
they were no kin to beasts of burden. 
They were here because they had 
somehow become friends with a 
strange foreigner. They must not 
let him return to his native land 
without an opening of hearts. Today 
race and class had no existence. 

I stood with Chou by the table 
of towels. The two coolies with 
the ten-thousand- name umbrella 
advanced. By connivance with Chou, 
the coolies had prepared in his quar- 
ters a table covered with a red cloth. 
To this table the umbrella was now 
raised. Before it were placed two 


candles in brass holders and between 
them a small brass jar holding a 
number of sticks of incense. 

To a Westerner’s eyes the umbrella 
was startling; for the ceremonial 
umbrella of the Orient has evolved 
far beyond the mere rain umbrella 
or sunshade of the West. This 
umbrella was, as such umbrellas go, 
modest, suiting thereby both the 
givers and the recipient. The central 
stick, of red bamboo, was five 
feet long; the ferrule, protruding 
above the umbrella, was a carved 
wooden cylinder four inches across 
and painted red; the umbrella top, 
stretched on bamboo ribs, was narrow 
—only eighteen inches across; but 
from its edges fell on all sides three 
feet of yellow silk, ending in a deep 
fringe with long tassels of yellow, 
pink, and green silk threads. On 
the shoulders of the umbrella were 
sewn large black-velvet ideographs 
of congratulatory meaning, and to 
the silk sides were attached one 
hundred and twenty miniature pen- 
nants, some blue, some white, each 
bearing in Chinese characters the 
name of one of the coolies. 

Ten thousand does not mean ten 
thousand in Chinese, but many ; 
and the ten-thousand-name umbrella 
is a traditional gift to a retiring 
or departing official who has been 
regarded as a good official. 

Now a coolie advanced and lighted 
the candles and the sticks of incense. 
This accomplished, he turned towards 
me, knelt, and touched his forehead 
three times to a flagstone—the kotow. 
Then he rose and made a flowered 
speech, much of which was beyond 
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my inadequate knowledge of the 
language, but not so far beyond as 
to spare me embarrassment. 

I expressed my thanks through 
Chou. Then I turned to distribute 
the towels. But Chou put his hand 
on my arm. Another coolie had 
advanced. He, too, knelt and touched 
his forehead three times to the stone ; 
stood; and made a speech. A 
coolie stepped to his side, carrying 
the tray. The first coolie removed 
the cloth, uncovering a small silver 
plaque. On it were engraved the 


words: ‘Ta fen Salisbury from the 
Peking Hotel Ricksha Boys.’ 

This seemed even less warranted 
than the umbrella; for I had tried 
to avoid helping the ricksha coolies 
of the Peking Hotel, thinking that 
the money they received from foreign 


guests exceeded that of other ricksha 
coolies. Then Chou reminded me 
in a whisper of a ricksha coolie who 


had become blind and whom I had 
set up as an apple-vendor. Before 
his blindness, he had been a ricksha 
coolie at the hotel. 

At last it was time to give the 
towels. Each coolie came to me, 
smiling, and accepted one. And 
soon each coolie had bowed for the 
final time and slipped away through 
the gate. Except for Chou and me, 
the courtyard was deserted. I turned 
to enter the living-room and saw 
the tables with the three urns and 
the cups—untouched. 

“ Chou,” I said reproachfully, al- 
though the oversight was mine as 
much as his, “ why didn’t you remind 
me?” 

For a moment Chou was silent, as 
though he hadn’t heard me. Then, 
“* Master,” he replied—and for some 
reason there were tears in his eyes 
—‘ Master, there was much to think 
about.” 
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THE LAUREL AND THE SNOW 


BY G. 


On the top step of St George’s, 
Hanover Square, I said, “I'd love 
to.” 

“You say that,” said my brother 
James, “in the manner of one who 
would go to the guillotine well.” 

I remember that I tried to smile, 
but misery took me by the throat 
and shook me to and fro. 

James told me, long afterwards, 
that we had dined quietly together 
that night at the Traveller’s Club ; 
of this I recollect nothing; I know 
only that two evenings later we were 
on the right side of the Border. 

We lay, James and I, that summer 
evening on the hillside, among the 
rough grass and heather, looking 
down to the long dreaming sea loch 
with its serpentine curve. Far below 
us, among a group of tall trees, lay 
what had been our grandfather’s 
house of Ardgillan, looking like a 
matchbox on its side, in the green 
grass along the water’s edge. A 
buzzard made a great sweep above 
us, a breeze stirred in the larches ; 
I knew that it was going to blow that 
night: it could not blow hard 
enough for me ; for my brother James 
had asked me to sail with him, and I 
no longer cared whether I lived or 
died. 

Death has to be considered when 
you sail with my brother James. He 
has no fear of the sea, or else a fear 

' so great that it is a challenge to him : 
in either case death does not trouble 
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him: he does not hear the rattle 
of bones as the dark form slips 
aboard in the black night, or feel 
the cold bone press his cheek, or 
see the stars through the empty 
socket of an eye. 

We ran down the hill in the last 
of the sunset, an apple-green sky 
cleared for the evening star. We 
did not speak; James was not, as 
I thought then, in sympathy with . 
me. He and I were far apart in 
age (there were twelve years between 
us). My brother Richard, who came 
between, had fallen at Falaise, where 
James himself had been hit in the 
leg, but I saw that he still ran as 
lightly as a deer. 

Our little ship lay at her moorings 
below us, seeming as if she were 
content to lie cradled in the tops of 
the great ash-trees along the shore, 
until you looked at the loch running 
molten silver between the hills, and 
you saw that she strained towards 
the open sea. If it had not been to 
my brother James, I might have 
quoted— 

* She thinks she smells the north- 
land snow.’ 

But instead, James said to me— 

“* Have you got any money ?” 

* About a fiver.” 

“ T’ve got about the same.” 

It blew indeed that night, the fir- 
tops swaying in the starlight as 
though the whole sky swung with 
them, the half-grown moon as sud- 
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denly lost as you lose and find a 
group-flashing lighthouse at sea. 
We woke to half a gale, and to 
remorseless rain, cold to the touch ; 
we could not sail that day, and were 
ill-tempered with one another. We 
had once called it ‘ that expedition 
feeling’; it made me, that day, 
feel very near to tears, lying on the 
chart-covered floor, watching the 
short steep waves and the misty 
driving rain. I knew, as I said, that 
James had no sympathy with me, 
that he neither knew nor cared that 
he had witnessed the death of all 
my hopes. 

He and Richard, and I, then only 
a half-grown boy, had sailed together 
before the war with our two cousins 
Randolph and Alex. Fane. As the 
youngest, I had come in for most 
of the hard words in the ship, and 
for most of the unspoken kind- 
nesses, the extra blanket roughly 
thrown over me as I lay dead asleep 
on the cabin floor after my watch: 
the peeled orange once put into my 
hand, after a day and a half of racking 
sea-sickness, by my brother James. 
I could think of many more. I 
thought, too, of our last sail to Nor- 
way, and a picture flashed into my 
eyes of the four young men walking 
down the main street of Tromsé. 
They stopped, I can see them now, 
by the stuffed polar bear that stood 
outside the shop that sold furs, and 
lit cigarettes, and laughed in the 
sunlight. They were dressed, by 
chance, almost alike, in blue seaman’s 
sweaters, blue reefer coats, once- 
white blanket trousers and sea-boots ; 
they might almost have been four 
Elizabethan young men sailing to 
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fight Spain long ago; and I, then 
half their size and strength, felt 
my heart swell to know that I 
belonged to them. Three were fair, 
and one dark—my brother James. I 
was walking behind them, I had been 
left to clean the cockpit. When we 
got back to the ship James had seen 
a spent match in the bottom of it, 
and had said: 

“Call that cleaning the cockpit! 
It looks as though a lot of pigs had 
been in it.” 

“My match, I think,” Richard 
had said, winking at me, and picking 
it up he flipped it high in the air, to 
fall, I remember, exactly where it 
came from. 

That was the year of the war. 
Randolph, who had been in the 
Auxiliary Air Force, went down in 
the Battle of Britain, and Alex. only 
two days before the war ended, in 
a northern convoy. The cutter, our 
ewe-lamb, laid up carefully in Nor- 
way, ‘so that we can go on to 
Spitzbergen,’ was never heard of 
again. All the ship left to us now 
was our old sailing-dinghy, with her 
one sail, and the leak when she was 
on the port tack that we never quite 
cured. In her we had all learnt to 
sail. She was nearly thirty years old ; 
fourteen-foot Inng, sliding gunter 
rig; built for racing once, she still 
wore a faded number seven on her 
sail. James had cruised in her alone, 
he understood her ways, and loved 
her with a passion he did not put 
into words. 

I think Richard’s death was the 
final blow to my grandfather at 
Ardgillan, where we had spent the 
enchanted holidays of our youth. 
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He did not live long after that. The 
house was sold, but James and I had 
kept a foothold in the gate-house 
with the old forester and his wife : 
this was the first time we had been 
there together since the war. 

Once, when my grandfather was 
still alive, Richard and I, when 
reading at that time was confined 
to endless old bound volumes of 
‘Punch,’ had turned a page to find 
James to the life; we had laughed 
ourselves sick over it, gloated over 
it, and finally run it to death. I had 
not thought of it since, but it came 
back to me on the evening of that 
stormy day, when the sky cleared, 
the hills became dark-violet and the 
water turned to gold. 

“Topping sunset, what!” said one 
exquisite young man to another on 
a mountainside ; and the reply, that 
might have been James’s, “ Well, 
you needn’t rave about it like a bally 
poet ! ” 

I think, in the end, James had not 
been amused, and had knocked our 
heads gently together. He was 
strangely gentle in his movements, 
always. It was a treat even to see 
him lay two pieces of bacon in a 
frying-pan in the galley. 


That night the wind changed ; 
it blew down to the sea, in the 
morning the sky was pale and clear, 
the glass steady. We slid away that 
day, as quietly as if drawn by silver 
swans, sailing on a broad reach to 
the sea. 

Of the eight days that followed 
there were no two alike. This is not 
news to those who know the Western 
Highlands, where no two days have 


been alike since the world began. 
Once out of the loch, we were a 
leaf in the wind, racing on the long 
Atlantic rollers that come in from the 
south-west, that take you, as it were, 
at one moment up into the battle- 
ments, and the next, down to the 
dark cellars hung with bats and rusty 
chains. But how we travelled, I 
shall never forget; sometimes even 
fifty miles a day, landing as dusk 


- fell, and sleeping, where we could, in 


farms and cottages: once, in the 
boiler-room of Duart Castle, whose 
door we found conveniently open ; 
another time, with the McVanes in 
Morven. Arriving soaked at half- 
past ten one night, we were made 
gloriously welcome, given hot tea 
and scrambled eggs, whisky and 
cold apple-pie, and put to sleep in 
a bedroom full of their boys’ clothes 
and their grandmother’s watercolours, 
with a row of sea-urchins on the 
mantelpiece. There was, too, an 
enchanted cottage in Isle Oronsay, 
where James slept on the floor, and 
I in the one small bed. The cottage 
lay three yards from the sea, at the 
foot of a little green wood, into which, 
as we waded ashore in the twilight, 
leapt a roe-deer and her calf; we 
saw the scut of her tail in the dusk. 
I did not sleep well at first. I remem- 
ber how the bed would surge for- 
ward, thud down, and I would 
wake staring into pools of green 
water, over and over again, till I fell 
dead asleep when it was time to go, 
and James had no mercy on me. 

The strange mixture of beauty 
and danger made each more vivid 
than the last. Racing up the Sound 
of Mull, on a day of indescribable 
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blue, even the air seemed to sparkle 
as if full of stars; the hills were 
gentian-blue, the sea-birds blue- 
white, and once a porpoise rolled 
over lazily close to us, showing his 
turquoise-blue belly, and singing 
the 104th Psalm. 

That evening we sailed round 
Ardnamurchan Point, the sea rather 
too big for us, in the setting sun: 
I bailed, I remember, till my right 
arm was numb, and a red-hot iron 
bar lay across my back. 

“Get her empty, can’t you?” 
said James. “‘ Unless you want us 
to sink.” 

I must have looked despairing ; 
he said in a flash, “‘ Take her, and 
keep her sailing ! ” 

We changed places with difficulty, 
shipping a green wave, and James 
began to bail in a way I could not, 
with every movement as unerring as 
a precision instrument: had we not 
been so near to sinking, it would 
have been a pleasure to watch him. 
Within a short time we were nearly 
empty, and sailing fast in a gold- 
washed sea, towards Rhum and Eigg, 
purple on the horizon. 

A herring-drifter on her way to 
Coll, a mile or so closer inshore than 
we were, and making quite heavy 
weather as she rounded the light- 
house, had seemed to alter her course 
a little, as though to stand by us; 
the sight of her gave me a little 
comfort. But James said— 

“Keep well out to sea, I don’t 
want her to see us bailing; one thing 
I should hate is to be rescued when 
I was perfectly safe ! ” 

There was a rush of shadows, 
and the waves, darkening now, 


passed us with a low roar, as if to 
say, ‘Did you hear; he said “per- 
fectly safe” !’ 

A grey wall of water followed us 
as it grew dark, and hung over our 
stern so long that once even James 
said “ Don’t look round!” with a 
ghost of a smile. 

He wrote afterwards, in the two- 
penny notebook that served him 
for a log: ‘The ship was fairly 
full of water, not entirely owing to 
the leak’; no more, but enough to 
conjure up that evening for me for 
ever. 

We got into Arisaig that night, 
James miraculously steering in in the 
dark. He knew the channel, but 
even so it was not easy. As he took 
the tiller from me, he said kindly— 

“* You were sailing her very well ” ; 
so that I took up my bailing with a 
lighter heart, and when at last we 
found a bed I slept soundly for the 
first time. 

I remember a great rainbow on the 
way to Skye, which stayed with us 
half the day, fading and renewing 
itself. The Sound of Sleat was dark 
blue, with a throng of tossing white 
horses that reminded you of the 
Lippizaner stud. The ship was hard 
to hold in it, we were in danger of 
broaching to, and I was foolish 
enough to say to James— 

“ Are we all right?” I longed to 
be reassured. 

** At least,” he said, “ we could 
swim to shore now.” I knew I 
could not have swum it, we were 
still a good two miles out to sea, but 
I said no more, and took to my bailing 
again. I had torn my hand on one 
of the anchor flukes, the water was 
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red with my blood; I remember 
thinking that by now all the blood 
was out of me and that salt water 
had taken its place; I did not care, 
I wanted only never to feel again. 

We sped on, past the rainbows and 
castles and the fairy green of Skye. 
I was very tired by then, and more 
than a little hungry ; we had hardly 
eaten, except on shore, it was too 
difficult to manceuvre. But I remem- 
ber that I felt one with the ship as 
she moved that day! We had to 
sail behind a precarious little rock 
for shelter, and reef right down, but 
even so, in the nine-knot tide of the 
Kyle of Lochalsh, how she travelled! 

Once we sailed on all night; 
the moon was hidden, the dusk 
purple-black, then charcoal-black as 
the blue drained away, the waves 
curling over gold in the phos- 
phorescent water. The black-pearl 
sail dripped gold, the rudder sang 
and throbbed, it was very cold, and 
it seemed that the dawn would never 
come. It was not until nearly four 
in the morning that we could even 
see our watches; then we saw that 
the landscape had changed over 
night; it was now a more northerly, a 
Norse country; the hills cold crystal- 
blue as dawn broke, with long white 
clouds lying stretched in them like 
snowfields ; the sea deep and clear. 
It was an interminable day that 
followed, too much wind, and then 
too little: for a short time we were 
even becalmed, and, stiff with cold, 
took to our oars, over which I fell 
dead asleep, and James cursed me 
roundly. 

Late that evening, our last evening, 


we turned into Loch Broom, and the 
little ship was sailing very comfort- 
ably and sweetly with her small 
silver bow wave, as if she were an 
aristocratic lady entering the drawing- 
room calm and unruffled after a long 
journey. 

James was sailing, and I, dreaming 
for a moment, sitting with my back 
to him, when I heard him say very 
gently— 

“We are the only ones left who 
care about this sort of thing.” 

I could not answer him, the words 
in themselves were nothing, but my 
heart pounded ; it was, to me, the 
accolade. For I knew, at last, that 
I was one of them, one of the young 
men walking up the main street of 
Tromsé and stopping by the polar 
bear outside the shop that sold furs, 
and laughing in the sunlight. There 
could be no reply, only the bent head 
and the burning cheek, which for- 
tunately he could not see. 

We had sailed on half a mile before 
I spoke, and were watching the 
gannets dive by the cliffs, flashing 
white against the strange dark-green 
water. 

“Extraordinary colour, the sea 
over there,” I said. 

“Yes,” said James; and I could 
not believe my ears, “ It’s a sort of 
laurel colour. Laurel and snow.” 

And a small trill of laughter rose 
in me, that fought its way to the top 
and would not be denied, but I kept 
my face reasonably straight as I 
turned it over my shoulder, and said 
to my brother James— 

“Well, you needn’t rave about it 
like a bally poet!” 
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AND HIS DOG 


BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


THEY went to mow their meadow, 
their meadow of happiness, and 
they certainly succeeded—that one 
man and his dog. 

The dog’s name was John Peel: 
the peons called him Pil-Pil, the 
Araucanian Indian name for a fast 
stream that flowed nearby, and he 
was the pride of Estancia La Cale- 
donia, even though his lineage was 
a little obscure. His ancestors un- 
doubtedly hailed from a pack of 
foxhounds brought out by one of 
the earliest British settlers to harry 
the numerous foxes in Patagonia, 
but, in the course of several genera- 
tions, one or two Patagonian curs 
had interposed, causing some slight 
oddity. The Patagonian cur has 
much greyhound blood in him; so, 
though John Peel bore the unmis- 
takable points of a foxhound, he was 
rather too finely drawn to have dared 
show his face at Peterborough. He 
was like a Cumberland fell hound, 
in fact, or near enough to make 
hardly any difference. In any case 
he was the kind of dog that everyone 
loves on sight. His coat was shiny, 
tan and white; his ears flopped all 
over the place ; his tongue invariably 
hung out from one side of his 
humorous pink mouth, and his eyes 


were almost as green as the eye of 
the little yellow god, but more human. 
His tail, a real feather, was long; 
and he had a most endearing quality, 
that of being able to wag it round 
and round as well as from side to 
side. Thus, when seated and wish- 
ing to show pleasure, his tail would 
go swish-swish, thumpity-thump, and 
his eyes would shine with the sheer 
joy of life and loyalty. 

What of his master? Unlike the 
dog, his own lineage was in no way 
obscure ; but, like the dog, he too 
was a little mixed. His name was 
Julian Macleod, and his family had 
been established in the Argentine 
for four generations. The original 
Macleod brothers, merchants from 
the Clyde, voyaged out to the River 
Plate in a vessel equipped with 
steam-engines constructed at James 
Watt’s famous Soho factory. Un- 
fortunately, almost upon arrival, the 
ship emitted a last asthmatic wheeze 
and incontinently sank—out of 
sheer exhaustion, no doubt. The 
three Macleod brothers and their 
respective families, who were also 
aboard, had to swim for it. The 
ship was a total loss, and the 
brothers were forced to recuperate 
their capital by remaining in the 
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country. They launched into the 
buying up of hides and salted beef 
for export; and they did very well 
indeed. 

Julian’s grandfather, Hamish Mac- 
leod, son of one of the ‘ steamboat 
Macleods,’ followed the prevalent 
urge and, with the considerable 
fortune he had inherited, bought 
some thirty leagues of camp in 
Western Patagonia. By the end of 
1855, his estancia was fully settled. 
It was called La Caledonia. Some 
years later Hamish married an Argen- 
tine lady—there were very few British 
women in Patagonia then, for life 
was considered to be far too tough. 
It was no place for gentle-women 
with a European background. It 
seems to have been no place for 
criolla ladies either. Mrs Hamish 
Macleod died giving birth to her 
second child; she was only twenty- 


four years of age. 

The two children, Roderick and 
Isobel, were sent ‘ home’ to school ; 
the boy to Scotland, and the girl to 
a private establishment in the south 


of England. Soon after leaving 
school, Isobel married an officer in 
the Indian Army: Roderick returned 
to Patagonia. 

In 1890 old Hamish Macleod died, 
and Roderick succeeded to the 
estancia. He remained a bachelor 
for ten years; then, tiring of his 
loneliness, he emulated his father’s 
example and married a criolla lady 
from over the border—Chile. In 
the fulness of time four children 
were born: first a boy, Julian, and 
then three girls. None of them was 
sent ‘home’ to school; for, not 
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unnaturally, their Chilean mother 
did not wish to be separated from 
them, and Roderick was a slave to 
every whim of his beautiful wife, 
Dofia Elvira Vanacor Villarica de 
Macleod, who was twenty years his 
junior. He loved her to distraction ; 
her grey eyes and jet black hair ; 
her aristocratic mien, and her tre- 
mendous pride in being the scion 
of one of the oldest criolla families, 
claiming descent from the great Con- 
quistador, Don Pedro de Villarica y 
Villamil. 

The children had very little early 
education. They mixed much with 
the gaucho peons on the estancia, 
and the only person who spoke 
English to them at all was their 
father. It was natural, therefore, 
that they should find it much easier 
to talk Spanish. They did so among 
themselves, gradually losing more 
and more of what English they had 
known. Their father disapproved, 
but there was nothing he could do 
at that time. Later, after an intense 
clash of wills with his wife, he 
insisted that Julian should go to 
St George’s College, a fine establish- 
ment near Buenos Aires run on Public 
School lines. The headmaster —a 
formidable canon, nicknamed The 
Gun — instilled a knowledge of 
English into his pupils by heavy 
use of the cane. Julian had a taste 
of it often. But he learned English ; 
eventually he spoke fluently, though 
he never overcame a certain foreign 
intonation in his speech, and he 
was unable to prevent certain criollo 
words and expressions from creep- 
ing in. He would seldom say, 
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“Very well,” or even ‘O.K.’: 
he would come out with, ‘ Muy 
bien” Also the word ché peppered 
much of his conversation. This 
word, idiomatic to the Argentine 
language (which is as akin to Spanish 
as American is to English), means 
* pal,’ or ‘chum’; or perhaps even 
‘dear boy (or girl),’ depending on 
the ton: of voice used. For it is an 
odd word, and can be used in con- 
junction with any one of the passions : 
love, hate, anger, and the rest. 
Julian did not try to correct these 
modes of speech; and, indeed, 
everybody used them—except The 
Gun, of course. Even his cousins 
did so at times. 

Julian had a host of cousins 
living in one of the pleasantest 
suburbs outside Buenos Aires. It 
is called Hurlingham ; it is a fashion- 
able place, boasting one of the finest 
country clubs in the world, and a 
veritable Britannic bastion in Argen- 
tina. His cousins were very English- 
minded; they did not even speak 
Spanish well, or pretended not to. 
They had all been ‘ home’ to schools 
and universities. They were always 
talking of ‘home’ in the way exiles 
do. Many other sections of the 
society dubbed them Anglo-Argen- 
tines. This they did not like very 
much; although, in effect, this is 
what they were—what they were 
bound to become, unless they packed 
up and went back to the Old Country ; 
which, at heart, none of them really 
wanted to do. 

As Julian grew up, he was a little 
sorry for them; they had not been 
able to assimilate themselves into the 
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structure of the country as he himself 
had, he thought. It was not their 
fault; it was simply a matter of 
circumstances ; for their fathers and 
grandfathers had settled in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Aires, and 
had married the daughters of other 
British business-men or estancieros. 
They had not contemplated an ex- 
istence in a ridiculously remote 
place like Patagonia, where there were 
wild Indians, and where people were 
apt to go ‘ native.’ 

But Julian’s grandfather had gone 
there because he had an adventurous 
spirit. Julian himself loved the 
great mountains and the riven grey 
and russet hills of the pre-Cordillera. 
He even found exhilaration in the 
high wind that blows from the snow- 
capped peaks. But it was his friend- 
ship with the gaucho peons that was 
his chief delight. They were real 
gauchos, and there were few of the 
breed left ; only in the remoter parts 
of the north and the far south. 
Julian learned much that was good 
from them: a love for the country, 
and an understanding of true loyalty, 
and the benefit of self denial, too ; 
for these men would never flinch, 
even in the worst weather, from 
accomplishing a task. Sometimes 
they would be out mustering the 
herds for days, sleeping on their 
sheepskin saddles with only a poncho 
and a brief canvas sheet to temper 
the bitterness of the elements. They 
never complained. Also they were 
modest of their considerable talents, 
not thinking it particularly meritori- 
ous that they should be able to 
fashion such beautiful rawhide 
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harness, or ride their rough horses 
so easily. 

But they realised that e/ patron 
chico, as they called Julian, truly 
appreciated them and their way of 
living ; so they took him into their 


When the war came, Julian was 
not at all certain what to do. All 
his Hurlingham cousins were anxious 
to join up straight away ; but Julian 
himself did not feel quite the same. 
It was a European quarrel; what 
had the Argentine to do with it? 
And he was an Argentine. But as 
time went by, and the phoney war 
came to an end, he began to think 
differently ; this was not a purely 
political war, this was a war to 
uphold the right of decency. He 
talked to his gaucho friends about 
it, and they shook their shaggy 
heads, saying that there were times 
in life when one had to fight, as 
every good gaucho well knew. So 
Julian decided to offer his services, 
despite the fact that his father, who 
was now ageing, depended greatly 
upon him; and notwithstanding 
the entreaties, cajolings, and wring- 
ing of hands of Dojia Elvira his 
beautiful mother. As for his sisters, 
they thought him quite mad. But 
the gaucho code said one should 
fight for what one believed to be 
right: he must go. Don Pacifico 
Carmona, the foreman, was an 
excellent capataz and would look 
after everything until he came back. 
They did not have to worry. So 


' joined the Royal Navy. 
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brotherhood. Had this not been 
so, the dog would never have come 
into Julian’s life; and had there 
been no dog, there might not have 
been any happiness—no meadow 
to mow. 


his parents, knowing that once 
Julian’s mind was made up nothing 
on earth would move it, gave up 
trying to dissuade him. Before long 
he sailed for the United Kingdom, 
with some two hundred and fifty 
other volunteers. 

When Julian got to England he 
Later he 
volunteered for service in submarines 
(of all things !). His fellow officers 
called him South America Joe; 
they could not help admiring a 
man whose normal life, as they 
imagined it, was riding about on a 
bronco all day, volunteering for 
submarines and fighting for a cause 
that they could not identify as having 
much to do with him. 

Julian enjoyed the war. He 
thought England wonderful, and 
Scotland almost like home. His 
father’s sister, Aunt Isobel, who 
had married an officer in the Indian 
Army, was now a widow living in 
a cottage in Keswick. Julian spent 
his leaves there; he thought the 
beautiful countryside round Keswick 
was like a miniature representation 
of his own Cordillera Lake District, 
even to the copious rainfall. He felt 
at home there, too, and he liked the 
people tremendously. Everybody was 
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kind to him, and he was remarkably 
successful with the fair sex ; perhaps 
his queerly foreign accent helped. 
He had an attractive disposition ; 
he was always smiling. It amused 
him that the British people should 
deem it incongruous for a person 
who hailed from Patagonia to be 
serving in His Majesty’s submarines. 
As one gorgeous young lady remarked 
to him, “‘ Darwin says Patagonia was 
once the bottom of the sea; so I 
suppose that’s why you did it, my 
sweet.” 

Then came the leave when Aunt 
Isobel introduced Julian to Babs 
Beatson. Barbara Beatson, who 
was never called Barbara, was the 
only daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicholas Beatson of Hobson’s Horse. 
His father and grandfather had been 


born in, and spent the best part of 
their lives in India; his great-uncle 
and great-grandfather had held com- 


missions in the old East India 
Company. There was an Indian 
Service tradition in the family, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beatson never 
wished to live anywhere else. Aunt 
Isobel’s husband had been his 
superior officer in the same regi- 
ment; so now that his daughter 
Babs was serving as a Wren in 
England, it was natural for Aunt 
Isobel to take a special interest in 
her; though she herself had never 
cared for Old Nick Beatson (as he 
was known to all). 

Julian was immediately attracted 
by this girl; she was slim, rather 
pale-faced, with corn-coloured hair 
and light-blue eyes. There was a 
lot of character in her face; her 
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mother had died when she was a 
child, and she had had to rely on 
herself. She thought Julian a little 
odd. “ You have a funny way of 
speaking,” she remarked frankly ; 
“foreign in some way .. . yet not 
entirely, somehow.” 

“ T am an Argentine,” he explained 
with a shy grin. 

“Ye-es. I didn’t know Argentines 
had names like Macleod.” 

“Oh, yes. Macleod, Maclean, 
Mackinnon and even Macnamara.” 

“T thought you were supposed to 
be Latins. Not long ago I saw one 
of your people in a pub in London ; 
he had a flash on his shoulder with 
B.L.A.V. written on it, and all the 
locals thought he came from some 
queer Balkan country. But when he 
explained, in perfect English with a 
marked Oxford accent—he put that 
on—that it stood for British Latin- 
American Volunteers, they were all 
quite flabbergasted, gaping at him 
in astonishment; and one of them 
said, ‘Cor stone the crows! I 
never ain’t seen anythink less Latin- 
like in me natural, I ain’t!’ or words 
to that effect. I wouldn’t take you 
for a Latin either, really.” 

Julian was much amused. “ Well,” 
he replied, still chuckling inwardly, 
“we are a bit mixed up, I guess. 
My grandmother was a criolla lady, 
and so is my mother. I have criolla 
and Scots blood in my veins. But 
we are all Argentines nowadays, you 
know. Except perhaps for some 
Anglo-Argentines. Some of them 
have been in the country for a long 
time, too; but though they may 
have mingled a little with foreign 
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elements, they are predominantly 
English and still maintain a rigid 
English outlook in all things. Do 
I make myself clear ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite. But isn’t it a 
good thing? You sound as if you 
don’t think it is.” 

He pondered this before replying ; 
then he said quietly and with deep 
sincerity, “‘ Of course it is admirable. 
It is wonderful to believe so much 
in a way of life; but it can’t last. 
They'll have to assimilate in the 
end, whether they like it or not, as 
the rest have done. It’s already 
happening with the younger genera- 
tion; many so-called Anglo-Argen- 
tines are marrying what their fathers 
probably still refer to patronisingly 
as the ‘natives.’ It is inevitable, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that it need necessarily be a mis- 
take. They'll be happier. They'll 
find it easier to earn their living 
in the future, too; they’re not all 
lucky enough to have estancias, you 
see.” 

As the leave progressed, Babs and 
Julian became very friendly; and, 
before long, he began calling her 
‘ché Babs.’ She wished that he 
would not call her ché, but she was 
fascinated nevertheless. He was at- 
tractive, and he did not try to prevent 
her from seeing how much he admired 
her. “ You’re wonderful, ché,” he 
would say, with no inhibitions. 
“ You’re the most wonderful girl I 
have ever met, ché.” Yet she did 
not believe in the inevitability of 
assimilation that he was always so 
ready to talk about. “ Why is it 
necessary,” she argued; “‘ why not 
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stick to your British heritage through 
thick and thin? It’s worth sticking 
to, isn’t it?” And then one day 
she said, “‘ You'll be better citizens 
of your adopted country if you do 
abide by your fine heritage.”” Adopted 
country? He had always thought 
about it as Ais country. “ Take my 
own family,” she had continued, 
“* we have been in India for donkey’s 
years, but we’re still English; and 
we will remain so, even when India 
gets her independence. That is, if 
we still stay there.” “ Yes,” he 
exclaimed, “but India is an old 
Asiatic country, ché. It is quite 
impossible for you to assimilate 
there. My country is comparatively 
new, and populated by émigré 
Europeans. It is totally different.” 
Babs remained adamant, but by the 
end of that leave Babs and Julian 
were both in love. 


When his next leave came round, 
Julian again went to stay with Aunt 


Isobel. He asked about Babs Beat- 
son, and his aunt told him that she 
had had to leave the Wrens and go 
back to India, to be with her father 
who was gravely ill. No, she had 
not left any address; nor had she 
written yet, either. She had gone 
away rather suddenly. Julian, feel- 
ing much depressed, took an early 
bus next morning and entered the 
Crown and Mitre in Carlisle with 
the doleful idea of drowning his 
sorrows. There he met two R.A.F. 
Anglo-Argentines billeted in the 
town. They asked him to lunch. 
In this way Julian met Mr and Mrs 
Grahame-Archer. 
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The Grahame-Archers have been 
in Cumberland for centuries, and 
very proud of their beautiful county 
they are, too. Julian liked them 
immediately, and they reciprocated 
his feelings. They showed him the 
kennels at the back of their lovely 
garden, where they kept four couple 
of fell hounds. Julian was wide- 
eyed with pleasure, for these fell 
hounds reminded him of home. 
He had seen similar dogs on some 
of the estancias in Patagonia ; though 
there were none at La Caledonia— 
yet. He told the Grahame-Archers 
about this, and they were most 
interested. “ You must come back 
to stay with us after the war,” 
they said. “Bring one of those 


Patagonian fell hounds with you. 
We'd love to see the breed. Why, 


perhaps we might even enter him 
for one of the hound trails. That’s 
what we do with these fellows here, 
you know. We enter them for all 
the hound trails at the different 
games in Cumberland.” And they 
went on to explain all about that 
wonderful race known as a hound 
trail. The Grahame-Archers never 
realised what an effect those kind 
words were to have on Julian’s 
future. 

But, without Babs, his leave was a 
failure, and when leave fell due 
again the war was over. Aunt 
Isobel told him that Babs was still 
in India, and would remain there 
for some time. Her father was 
making a slow recovery, but he 
was still very weak. A month later 
Julian received his sailing orders ; 
and, after a long voyage from 
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Liverpool to Port Said, where the 
ship picked up the Carribean Regi- 
ment, and then back through the 
Mediterranean to the West Indies, 
where she dropped the Carribean 
Regiment, he found himself in the 
Argentine, a rather surprised civilian 
once again. 

His arrival at Estancia La Cale- 
donia was a great occasion. The 
station-waggon had been sent to 
meet him at rail-head, and he drove 
the two hundred and fifty kilometres 
to the estancia at breakneck speed. 
All the peons had mustered at the 
entrance gate to greet him; and 
when the car swung through the 
cattle-guard they galloped alongside, 
whooping and waving their hats. 
Don Pacifico Carmona, the foreman, 
was fairly weeping for joy. Dofia 
Elvira wept, too; but the first 
words she was able to utter were, 
“How English you have become, 
my son!” while old Roderick, 
proudly shaking his son’s hand, was 
far too overcome to say anything at 
all. Then the peons embraced him, 
one by one. They smelt of roast 
meat and horse-sweat, and Julian 
suddenly knew that he was really 
home. 

Don Pacifico Carmona made the 
presentation. “It is from all of us, 
patron chico,” he said, tears coursing 
down his cheeks like rainwater over 
a drought-parched land; “it is a 
present for your homecoming. He 
is the finest fox-dog in all Patagonia ; 
he is yours.” As dexterously as 
any Maskelyne, he produced John 
Peel from amidst the group; and 
the hound, trotting forward, cocked 
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an ear at Julian, his tail working 
furiously. Julian was delighted ; 
there and then he christened the 
‘ fox-dog’ John Peel, as was most 
fitting. Then he took a good look 
at him; yes, there was no denying 
it, he was very similar to a fell 
hound—though perhaps a little odd 
in an undefinable way. Meanwhile, 
Don Pacifico continued with his 
peroration. “I myself have trained 
this fox-dog, patrén chico,” he said 
with grave dignity; “he is the 
fastest fox-dog that I have ever seen ; 
and I have seen many. He answers 
to the whistle like no other fox-dog 
that I know. And he comes to you 
al galope. He can certainly gallop ! 
But this is the whistle you must 
make to recall him, sefior.” Where- 
upon the old criollo pushed two 
fingers through the great handles 


of his huge moustachioes and gave 
a piercing blast, followed by a 
curious trill which he contrived by 
a subtle manipulation of the em- 
bedded fingers. John Peel acted as 
though he had been prodded with 
an electric goad; he dashed wildly 


Two years passed, during which 
time Roderick Macleod died, leaving 
his son a considerable inheritance. 
Julian was now responsible for the 
running of the estancia, jointly owned 
by his mother, himself, and his 
sisters. The three girls came down 
frequently from Buenos Aires, glad 
to get away from the social whirl 
for a time. They would bring 
some wild boys, and even wilder 
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around for a few seconds. Then, 
seeing Don Pacifico hiding in the 
group a few feet away, he sat down 
again with a ‘ You damn fool you’ 
look on his sensible face. He was a 
first-rate dog all right. 

There was a great fiesta that night. 
It was warm, and the moon was 
full. The men ate huge ribs of 
meat and slices of quince; not, it 
must be admitted, with a runcible 
spoon, but with knives the size of 
bayonets. Maté, wine, and cafia 
were drunk in that order; and 
presently there was dancing to the 
strum of the guitarras, and to the 
strange sad music of the accordions. 
As Julian watched this lovely scene, 
with John Peel lying quietly at his 
feet, there was a little ache in his 
heart. It was infinitely moving ; 
but how much more moving it 
would have been had she been by 
his side! Then, looking at John 
Peel’s ears that were twitching at 
the (to him) horrible sounds, Julian 
suddenly remembered the Grahame- 
Archers. ‘That was when his first 
Brilliant Idea was born. 


girls, with them. The girls tried to 
ensnare ‘young Julian,’ who was 
not so young, but who was most 
eligible—but with no effect. Julian’s 
heart belonged elsewhere. He now 
knew that the only thing for him to 
do was to return to England, and 
to find out what had happened to 
Babs Beatson. There might still be 
some hope. 

He had a plan. It was with this 
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in mind that he laboured continuously 
to get John Peel to respond to his 
master as though man and dog were 
one; and, in the end, they were. 
After much practice, he also mastered 
the piercing whistle, followed by that 
curious trill. John Peel, wherever 
he might be, would return to his 
master at top speed. It was a delight 
to watch him tearing down, his tail 
lashing madly. 

Finally, when he thought the time 
had come, Julian wrote to the 
Grahame - Archers. He reminded 
them of their kind invitation, and 
informed them that he had a dog 
that was just the type to take part 
in the fell-hound trail. Could he 
come and stay with them in Carlisle ? 
His letter went by Air Mail, and some 
ten days later he received a cable 
It read: BIG HOUSE 


in English. 
LOTS OF ROOM FOR ONE MAN AND 


HIS DOG. 

He got his affairs put in order ; 
which, thanks to the crack-brained 
dictatorship in the country, took ten 
times longer than it should have 
done. But, in the end, he sailed 
for England—with relief; and, of 
course, with John Peel. 

During the dog’s quarantine period 
Julian lived close by. John Peel 
much enjoyed this time; for there 
were many other foreign dogs there, 
and a great pow-wow went on at 
all hours. He must have felt rather 
like one of those powerful Argentine 
financiers who stay at the Ritz or 
the Savoy. Eventually quarantine 
came to an end, and John Peel was 
taken up to Carlisle. 

When the Grahame-Archers first 
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saw the dog, they said nothing at 
all. Then Mr Grahame - Archer 
nodded thoughtfully, and com- 
mented, “‘ Yes, yes. He is a sort 
of fell hound, all right—with a 
touch of the tar——” Then catching 
Julian’s eye, he broke off in con- 
fusion, blew his nose, searched 
diligently for his spectacles, and 
added, “‘ He looks fast. Very fast. 
Leave all the arrangements to me, 
my boy. We’ll enter him for Pooley 
Bridge—rough going there.” Julian 
was very pleased. 

The fell-hound trail at the 
Pooley Bridge Games was still some 
weeks ahead, so Julian busied himself 
taking John Peel up on to the fells 
and introducing him to the country. 
John Peel seemed very much at 
home, though at first he had been 
thoroughly bewildered by the many 
strange new scents. But he found 
the going on the fells easy compared 
to the steep ruggedness of the 
Cordillera. The sky puzzled him ; 
it was quite different from anything 
he knew; there seemed to be so 
many billowing woolly fleeces up 
there, always changing, dissolving 
and reforming again. He had never 
seen such cloud formations, and he 
wagged his tail at them. 

During this time, Julian visited 
Aunt Isobel—an old lady now, but 
still full of life. He asked her 
about Babs Beatson; had Aunt 
Isobel heard anything? Indeed she 
had. The Beatsons were actually 
coming to live in Keswick, for the 
Colonel thought that the mountain 
air would do him good. His health 
was still poor. They had purchased 
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a small grocery shop down the road ; 
she imagined that they were badly 
off. He had nothing but his pension 
to live on; and, judging from what 
Babs wrote, he was not easy. He 
was deeply incensed at not being 
able to live in India any longer. 
He had loved India—poor man. 
But he was selfish, was Old Nick. 

Julian was delighted. He had 
not expected his hunt for Babs 
Beatson to take such an easy turn. 
His aunt did not know exactly 
when they were due to arrive in 
Keswick, but she thought it might 
be in a fortnight or so. As it 
turned out, they arrived much 
sooner; but Julian did not know 
this, for he did not see Aunt Isobel 
again till after the Pooley Bridge 
Games. 

“This young man of yours,” 
said Colonel Beatson to his daughter, 
“who you tell me is entering his 
dog for the Pooley Bridge Hound 
Trail—who is he? I mean I know 
he’s Mrs Bell’s nephew, but what 
else d’you know about him—hey ? 
I never cared much for Mrs Bell, 
though old Tiger Bell was a good 
fellow. Mrs Bell seemed to spend 
all her time hob-nobbin’ with the 
natives in the cantonments. Humph! 
Very dark she is, too. Very dark in- 
deed. Wouldn’t be surprised if there 
wasn’t some damn dago woman’s 
blood there somewhere.” 

Now it must be explained that 
Colonel Beatson had a somewhat 
unreasonable but certainly unrelent- 
ing prejudice against all mixed 
blood. Perhaps a long life in India, 
together with his Indian background, 
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may have had something to do with 
this; or possibly some skeleton in 
a cupboard dating back to the old 
East India Company days. What- 
ever the reason, Colonel Beatson 
considered all Eurasians to be quite 
beyond the pale; and all Latin 
Americans, about whom he knew 
nothing, as not much better. A 
dago with British blood was some- 
thing quite unthinkable; yet it 
was clear that his own daughter 
had been friendly with one of them 
during the war, and was eager to 
meet him again. Awful! So, before 
she had time to say anything, he 
added, “‘ You know, Babs, that I’m 
all against mixed races. Never 
works out. If this fellow has dago 
blood in ’im, and if he hasn’t I’m 
a Dutchman, it’s no good. You 
may think you like him, child, but 
take my warnin’. Beware!” And 
he snorted like one of his erstwhile 
chargers. 

Babs looked at her father and 
sighed. “ That old prejudice of 
yours, Daddy. When will you get 
over it? Julian isn’t a bit like that. 
He’s terribly nice, and he is an 
absolute gentleman, too. I’m sure 
you will like him when you meet. 
I hope so, anyway.” 

But Colonel Beatson 
again. ‘“* Gentleman! ” 
claimed ; .“‘ tommy rot!” 

Colonel Beatson and his daughter 
arrived late at the northern end of 
Lake Ullswater where the games 
are held. They had no car, so they 
had to take a bus from Penrith. 
The weather was typical of the 
Lake District in August: that is, 


snorted 
he ex- 
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not too good. The roads were 
damp and greasy, and the bus 
skidded into the ditch. They had 
to transfer to another one, which 
took time. So, when eventually 
they arrived, much had already 
taken place. The handicap races 
for competitors of all shapes and 
sizes were nearly over, and the 
bicycle race round a muddy track 
was in its last throes. The guide 
races, those tough cross-country 
affairs, where the men toil agonis- 
ingly up to the top of a fell and then 
turn, coming down again in huge 
wild leaps, were in full swing. The 
beefy wrestlers were going strong, 
too ; embracing and panting, trying 
to heel each other over. It was a 


fine spectacle, and it was all new to 
Babs. Cloth caps and raincoats 


were everywhere; and the girls 
had scarves tied round their bonny 
heads. The background of woodland 
and wild fell, of drystone dikes and 
little white cottages, added an entirely 
English feel to the atrnosphere. She 
was enchanted. How different from 
India ! 

She did not see Julian anywhere ; 
it did not worry her. Presently they 
would meet again, and then she 
would know how she really felt 
about him. Funny, she mused, how 
she had never forgotten him. Now 
a growing bustle among the assembly 
put other thoughts out of her head ; 
for there were signs that the main 
event of the day, and the most 
popular, was about to begin. This 
was the hound trail. Bookies 
had set up their stands and many 
names appeared on the blackboards : 
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Windsor Maid, Shamrock, Felldale, 
Felmost, Black Dominie, Cossack, 
Felspar (the Grahame-Archer entry), 
and others. Strangely enough, 
among that company— only one 
John Peel. 

Now Babs and the Colonel moved 
over to the starting-point, where 
the hounds were lined up, held 
in leash by their masters, and 
giving tongue frantically as they 
got the scent of the aniseed drag. 
The excitement was infectious, and 
Babs gripped her father’s sleeve. 
“Isn’t it wonderful, Daddy,” she 
cried; then in a quiet voice added, 
“There he is. Look, fourth from 
the right. That’s Julian.” 

The Colonel looked. He saw a 
tall young man, long in the leg with 
sloping shoulders. He had the cut 
of a horseman about him; but 
what made the Colonel stare most 
was the dog. “ Humph!” he said 
aloud ; “that dog. By Gad! Looks 
fast. Very fast! Here, Babs, take 
this quid and put it on ’im—quick ! 
I know a flier when I see one. 
Wonder if he’ll stay the fourteen 
miles of this trail.” 

There came a bang from the 
starting-gun, and off they all went, 
giving full tongue, making glorious 
music with their clamour, and streak- 
ing across the fields, pouring in a 
many-tanned foam over the stone 
walls. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
John Peel, looking slightly puzzled, 
had been left at the start; but he 
soon got into his stride, and when 
the hounds ran out of sight appeared 
to be well to the fore. 

Time went by; the other games 
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claimed attention for a while, and 
then the spectators began drifting 
up to the hill that overlooked the 
run-in and winning-post. The 
owners lined up on the finishing- 
line, waiting tensely for the first 
hound to come in sight. A few 
minutes more, and he did so—about 
half a mile away—going with tre- 
mendous power. Now the masters 
set up a terrific noise, which made 
Babs laugh; some whistling to their 
dogs, some waving scarves and 
handkerchiefs, others calling shrilly. 
Soon eight or ten hounds, the 
leaders all bunched up, came tear- 
ing towards the line. Babs affirmed 
later that she had never been so 
excited in her life. There was 
dismay and yells from some of the 
backers, too, as many dogs, catch- 
ing sight of their masters, began to 
slow up—just like kids in a children’s 
race, who, not realising they are 
supposed to run for the tape, stop 
when they see their parents. With 
her heart fluttering like a bird in a 
box, Babs saw John Peel coming 
up well to the rear of the leading 
hounds. He was still looking some- 
what perplexed. 

Then it happened. There were 
two hundred yards to go, when a 
sudden incredibly shrill whistle rent 
the air, followed by a curious trill. 
John Peel raised his head, shook 
his ears, lashed vigorously with 
his stern, and fairly shot forward. 
He had recognised that odd whistle ; 
he had never failed to respond to 
it. He did not fail now; he raced 
past the others, with never a glance 
to right or left. His master was 
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ahead, and to his master he had 
to go. 

From her vantage point on the 
hill Babs saw it all. She was quite 
overcome; unable to resist, she 
dashed down to the winning-post 
as John Peel, six lengths ahead of 
the next hound, leaped into his 
master’s outstretched arms and licked 
his face happily. And then Colonel 
Beatson, trying to grasp the fact 
that he had won some money, saw 
another figure rush into those arms ; 
while John Peel stood by, smiling 
delightedly, his sides heaving. Julian 
could scarcely believe his eyes. 
“ Babs!” he cried, his hat falling 
off in the excitement. “ Babs, 
darling. You, here! Oh, ché, this 


is the most wonderful day of my 
life.” 
When they got home to the shop 


that night, Colonel Beatson remarked, 
“Well, Babs, a fine race and a 
successful day. Ten quid up! 
The best finish I’ve seen for years, 
too; and that Argentinian fellow 
of yours isn’t half bad. D’you know 
what we talked about—what he 
appears to be damn’d interested 
in ? ” 

“No,” Babs replied absently. 
“What, Daddy ?” 

“ Pigsticking, by Gad! Asked 
me all about it; how much I'd 
done in India, and all that sort of 
thing. Listened attentively, too. 
Was really interested. Pigsticking ! 
Brought it all back to me. What 
wouldn’t I give, Babs—what wouldn’t 
I give to do some pigsticking again. 
By Gad, I’d give my eye-teeth, I 
would ! ” 
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But Babs did not answer. She 
seemed very pensive that night. 

It was not long before Julian 
proposed. He was aware that Babs 
must have known that he had been 
in love with her from the first, 
and now he believed she felt the 
same. He was surprised and hurt, 
therefore, when she refused him. 
They were out walking on the fells 
with John Peel when he asked her 
the great question. “I can’t do it, 
Julian,” she said, rather brokenly. 
“T just can’t.” And John Peel, 
sensing something, twitched his ears 
and wriggled his shiny black nose. 

“T’m sorry, Babs. I had thought 

“Oh, no, Julian. It’s something 
else. It’s—well, it’s Daddy. I 
can’t leave him, Julian. I can’t 


go off with you to the Argentine 
and leave him to cope alone with 


the shop. He’s not terribly fit, 
you know, and he’s so badly off, 
poor dear. You know he spent an 
awful lot of money on my education, 
and now he’s sunk his all in this 
shop venture. He pines for India, 
too—at heart. Without me to care 
for him, God knows what might 
not happen. I owe it to him, you 


A long time went by. Babs 
Beatson wrote to Julian sometimes, 
but not often. All was well. Then, 
one afternoon when he was serving 
out rations from the estancia store 
(a job he hated), the mail boy arrived 
and there was an Air Mail letter 
from Babs. 
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see, Julian, my sweet; so I can’t— 
I just cannot marry you.” John Peel, 
lying down, rested his muzzle on 
his paws. 

“Don’t you love me, 
Couldn’t you .. .” 

“Oh, Julian! Don’t!” 

“Tm sorry, Babs. Oh, well 
then, ché. That’s that.” 

In a few days he was back again, 
and he brought John Peel as usual. 
“T’m sailing next week, Babs,” 
he said, “but I’m leaving John 
Peel with you. Look after him, 
won’t you?” 

“Julian! You can’t leave John 
Peel ; he’s—he’s part of you.” 

“I want you to have him, ché. 
I want to feel that you have some- 
thing of mine—something I’ve loved. 
In this way I like to think it’s not 
all over; if you can’t love me, you 
can love my dog. And that is 
something.” 

Babs was unable to say anything, 
and the shop-bell was ringing 
insistently. They said good-bye 
very quietly; it did not seem like 
good-bye. So John Peel, looking 
more perplexed than ever, stayed in 
the land of his ancestors; while his 
beloved master returned to his own. 


Babs ? 


Julian read it with a sinking heart. 
‘I just don’t know what to do,’ 
he read; ‘John Peel gets worse 
and worse—weaker and weaker; 
and, oh, Julian, I think he is dying. 
The Vet says there’s nothing 
organically wrong with him, and 
can’t make it out. I think he’s 
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eating his heart out, and Daddy 
thinks it might be so, too. He just 
sits in front of our tiny hearth and 
looks at me all the time with the 
most pathetic expression imaginable. 
When I go out he follows at my 
heels, very close, but there is no 
life in him. He doesn’t wag his 
tail round and round like he used 
to. He has no appetite, and when 
I take him up on the fells he seems 
to tire easily. I think he is dying, 
Julian. And, oh, my dear, I do feel 
so awful about it, and I don’t know 
what to do. The only thing is for 
you to come here, Julian—if you 
can. The mere sight of you will 
do it. Otherwise I don’t think he’ll 
last long; and, Julian, it would 
break my heart, which is already 
rather badly cracked. Please, please 
come, Julian.’ 

The first thing Julian did was to 
find his revenque, which he had left 
on the hitching-post with his saddle. 
Then he quickly made up a parcel, 
and wrote a reply to the letter. 
He sent both by Air Mail. In the 
days that followed, he set about 
making arrangements for a speedy 
trip to England. He flew to Buenos 
Aires. As usual it took time to get 
his papers in order, but at last they 
were done; and, thanks to his 
sisters’ friendship with the Manager 
of K.L.M., he had no difficulty in 
booking a passage, though those 
young ladies thought he had gone 
crazy. While he was doing all 
this, his second Brilliant Idea came 
to him. Why had he not thought 
of it before ? 

A fortnight after Julian had posted 


the parcel and letter, Babs received 
them in the Keswick Post Office. 
She hastened to the shop; and, 
together with her father, while the 
shop-bell rang unheeded, she opened 
the parcel first. A strange object 
came to light. A rawhide affair, 
with a long thick handle and a 
flat wide lash. It was dirty, too. 
They stared at it in wonder; then, 
to their intense surprise, John Peel 
rose from in front of the fire where 
he had been lying, cocked his ears, 
sniffed eagerly, and slowly came 
towards them. Suddenly he gave 
a bay of joy; he opened his great 
jaws and gently took the revenque 
out of the girl’s hand. He dropped 
it on the carpet, sniffing delightedly, 
and pawed at it with his great pads. 
Presently he lay down beside it, 
licking it tenderly. Then a wonder- 
ful thing happened; his tail, 
which had not shown any pleasure 
for months, went thump - swish. 
Thumpity-swish-thump ! and a little 
cloud of dust rose from the thread- 
bare carpet. There was a lump in 
the Colonel’s throat, while poor 
Babs cried quietly as the shop-bell 
rang and rang. 

She recovered sufficiently to read 
the letter. “ Pll go and answer that 
blasted bell,” said the Colonel ; 
* tell me what’s in it later.” There 
was very little in it. ‘ When John 
Peel sees my revenque,’ Julian wrote, 
“he'll feel better. Perhaps in his 
own uncanny canine way he will 
sense that I shall be with you again 
soon. And this time I am taking 
you back with me.’ That was all. 
Dear Julian, she thought with a 
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sigh. But she could not leave 
Daddy, whose health seemed to be 
getting worse in England instead 
of better. It was she herself who 
kept him cheerful; without her he 
would be lost. 

When Julian arrived in Keswick, 
some weeks later, it was pouring 
with rain; but the smell of the 
countryside exhilarated him. He 
was used to rain, anyway, and there 
was something about the misty 
Cumberland scene that went to 
your heart—like its girls. He walked 
briskly to the shop, and entered in 
a brazen manner as though accus- 
tomed to doing so every day. Babs 
was attending. She gave a queer 
little “Oh!” at the sight of him, 
and dropped ten pounds of sugar 
on to the floor, astonishing Mrs 
Brownrigg, the baker’s wife, who 
had always considered Miss Beatson 
to be such a careful girl. ‘“ Mind 
you,” said this lady later to her 
friend Mrs Elliot, “it were the 
young man, I say. It were.” 

But that was as nothing to John 
Peel’s indescribable joy and relief. 
He ran round and round his master, 
his tail swishing and windmilling 
for all it was worth; and there 
was a look in his eye, too, that 
defies description. It was a most 
moving reunion. Julian just smiled, 
saying nothing ; they certainly under- 
stood one another, that man and his 
dog. From that day onwards John 
Peel made a rapid recovery. 

“Now,” said Julian, when every- 
one, including John Peel, had calmed 
down a little, and the dog’s head 
was resting very peacefully on his 
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master’s lap—eyes closed, nose 
wriggling as usual—“‘ now is the 
time to tell you, Babs, that you’re 
coming back with me, ché, and no 
nonsense.” 

“Julian! You knowl...” But 
her father interrupted her. “ You 
must go, Babs. If I hadn’t been 
so selfishly blind all along I should 
have seen this before. Go on, 
Babs; make your own life, dear, 
and don’t worry about me. [ll 
be all right.” 

“Wait. Colonel,” said Julian ; 
“just a moment. There are to 
be NO sad good-byes this time. You, 
sir, are coming with us—I hope.” 

The Colonel’s fierce grey moustache 
trembled. “ My dear boy! I—well, 
I should like to, of course; but my 
finances, unlike yours . . . times are 
bad. My pension isn’t quite .. .” 

“T am offering you a job on my 
estancia, Colonel Beatson.” 

** A job!” 

“ Certainly. I have made many 
inquiries, Colonel. I am not the 
man to offer jobs easily—even to 
my own father-in-law ; and especi- 
ally,” added Julian with a wicked 
grin, “to someone who does not 
approve of mixed blood. You are 
the only man to handle this job— 
for two reasons.” 

* Indeed,” said the Colonel, who 
was feeling somewhat confused, “ and 
what may they be ?” 

“You have been running a shop, 
therefore you know something about 
storekeeping. Am I right?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” an- 
swered the Colonel, thoroughly 
bemused. 
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“And you also know all about 
pigsticking. Right again?” 

“ Pigsticking ! ” cried the Colonel, 
his eyebrows shooting up like arrows 
from a bow, “ pigsticking!” Was 
the fellow making a fool of him ? 

“There are hundreds of wild 
boars—we call them jabalis—on the 
estancia, sir. They do enormous 
damage, and our methods of hunting 
them with dogs doesn’t seem to be 
much good. I want you to train 
my peons in the art of pigsticking ; 
then we can lure the pigs out into 
the open, and have at them. It 
should be quite like the old gaucho 
cavalry charge, so they should learn 
easily. And, I badly need a store- 
keeper. I’ve no time to attend to 
the store myself. And you will be 
able to fish in the river that passes 
by the back door of the store. It’s 
full of rainbow and brook trout. 
Also we have over two hundred 
horses on the place, and I’m sure 
you can give us valuable advice 
there, too. I want to train polo 
ponies for my Hurlingham cousins 
who intend forming a team to play 
at Cowdray Park. What do you say, 
Colonel? I am sure you would 
like the life.” 

The old Colonel sat down quickly, 
his legs felt suddenly weak. The 
shop-bell rang furiously, and Babs, 
her blue eyes shining, went out. 
He leaned forward, his long arm 
shot out, and he grasped Julian’s 
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hand in a surprisingly powerful 
grip. “ How can I thank you .. .,” 
he began. 


Julian cut him short. “ This is 


-a business arrangement, Colonel ; 


that is all.” 

“ And I accept it gladly,” returned 
the other with a smile. 

Julian could not hide his pleasure. 
“ Muy bien, ché,” he cried, forgetting 
himself, while John Peel’s tail went 
thump-thump-thump. 


The years have passed. Julian 
and Babs have two children: a 
girl and a boy. They resemble 
Father Gregory’s original Angels, 
and hardly speak Spanish at all. 
Julian refrains from discussions about 
assimilation nowadays, and he does 
not call his wife ché any longer ; 
he reserves that for his dog. Babs’s 
character seems to have strenghtened 
with marriage ; she has even taught 
the Indian servant girls to under- 
stand English. And, of course, the 
boy is down for his grandfather’s 
school in Scotland. 

One other thing. Colonel Beatson, 
who looks younger every day, took 
a ‘damn dago woman’ for his 
second wife: none other than Dojia 
Elvira, who is still beautiful. In 
this way he acquired a boss, a 
son-in-law and a stepson all in one. 

None of these things would have 
happened had it not been for that 
one man and his dog. 
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THE Suez crisis brought Parliament 
scurrying back to Westminster for 
three days in September. While the 
debates left everyone, if possible, a 
little more uneasy than he had been 
before, out of a ruck of rather un- 
helpful utterances two speeches were 
prominent—those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the House of Lords, 
and of Sir Lionel Heald in the House 
of Commons. 

The most noteworthy piece of 
information given by the Prime 
Minister was of the Government’s 
intention, in co-operation with the 
United States, France, and any 
others of the eighteen nations that 
were willing to join, to set up a 
Users’ Association, which would 
supply pilots and take ships through 
the Canal, if necessary without the 
approval of Egypt. The plan, which 
seems to have originated with Mr 
John Foster Dulles, required a good 
deal more elucidation than it got in 
the debate. How far is it practicable 
or even possible to have two separate 
authorities controlling traffic through 
the Canal? It is rather as though 
we were to have two policemen with 
different and mutually imcompatible 
ideas giving contradictory instructions 
at some important traffic point in 
London. There is, too, a tendency 
to talk as though taking a ship through 
the Canal was merely a question of 
having an experienced pilot, but there 


is much more to the job than that. 
At best the Association could not be 
a final arrangement. 

On the question of what would 
happen if President Nasser rejected 
the plan, the sharpest division 
appeared between the Government 
and the Opposition. On Wednes- 
day the Government gave the im- 
pression of proposing that if Nasser 
tried to bar the Canal to ships 
sponsored by the Users’ Associa- 
tion a way through would be 
forced; whereas the Opposition 
wanted to refer the whole question 
at once to the United Nations. On 
Thursday the Prime Minister, after 
an eloquent appeal for unity from 
Sir Lionel Heald, took a step towards 
the Opposition by undertaking that, 
before force was used, recourse 
would be had to the Security Council. 
This concession, while it did not 
prevent a division (in which the 
Opposition was soundly drubbed), 
put the Government on much safer 
ground. So far it had proceeded 
strictly in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations ; 
and for any country to use force on 
another country, without reference 
to the Security Council, would be 
to default on the solemn pledges 
given at San Francisco in 1945. 
No doubt the appeal will be fruit- 
less, and Russia will prevent any 
decision by the Security Council, 
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the one body able to take or 
authorise action; while an appeal 
to the much larger Assembly, which 
at best could only result in a 
recommendation, would probably be 
lost in the quagmires and morasses 
of South America and the Arab 
States and no doubt be the subject 
of endless delays. No matter how 
sceptical we feel, however, we must 
keep the rules we had so large a 
part in making and give the United 
Nations Organisation its opportunity, 
before we take direct action. 
Afterwards, and assuming the 
United Nations Organisation is un- 
able or unwilling to give a proper 
answer, what happens ? The Opposi- 
tion, on its form in the debate, 
would probably answer ‘ Nothing’ ; 
the Government, on the other hand, 
are rightly determined that Nasser 
must not be allowed to get away 
with his plunder and will take 
further measures against him. Un- 
less we are prepared to face this, 
however disagreeable the prospect 
may be, we shall lose any prestige 
in the Middle East we may have 
left, and the smallest Sheikh in 
Arabia will conclude that he has 
only to kick Britain hard enough to 
get out of her anything he wants. 
On the whole the Prime Minister 
emerged from the debate with en- 
hanced credit, despite that conces- 
sion on the second day which so 
annoyed the hotter heads among his 
followers of the Right Wing. It is 
a pity he gave the impression that 
the undertaking had been drawn 
from him as an after-thought and 
under American influence. Actually 


it is hardly likely that the Govern- 
ment ever intended to use force 
without a reference to the Security 
Council, but obviously it is un- 
desirable when, dealing with someone 
like President Nasser, to give him 
too much notice in advance of your 
tactical intentions. Possibly the 
debate would have been better timed 
if held a week or two later, when 
Nasser’s reaction to the Users’ 
Association was known and the next 
step the Government proposed to 
take could have been disclosed 
without embarrassment. 

For the moment the matter rests 
with the Security Council, whose 
answer can only be conjectured. 
What is clear is the process of 
continuous dilution which the scheme 
for a Users’ Association has been 
suffering at the hands of Mr Dulles, 
who has been busy drowning his 
own drink with soda-water. Though 
the plan may never have been very 
practical, at least it carried the 
promise of firm action; but at and 
ever since the September Conference 
in London, Mr Dulles has never 
stopped watering it, to the natural 
indignation of the French, who feel 
that they have been fooled by the 
Americans and let down by the 
British. There is now no question 
of anyone trying to force an entrance 
through the Canal or of insisting 
upon using for the passage some of 
the pilots who have lately resigned. 
The members of the Association 
will not even be required to pay 
their tolls to it; they will merely 
be asked to do so and presumably, 
if the Egyptians make a fuss, the 
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Association will not get its money 
from American, Panamanian and 
Liberian vessels. In fact the purpose 
and very existence of the Users’ 
Association have been so weakened 
that with a little more dilution from 
Mr Dulles even the Egyptians may 
find difficulty in sustaining their 
objections to it. They have only 
to stand firm and they will get 
everything they want. 

If the supporters of the Govern- 
ment look back on the debate with 
mixed feelings, the Opposition should 
feel no pride at all in the part they 
took in it. They had the appearance 
of being determined to play politics 
and make what Party capital they 
could out of the crisis; and in the 
end they divided over very little. 
They said much that would make 
the Government’s task more difficult 
and a good deal that would encourage 
President Nasser not to yield an 
inch. Mr Gaitskell found himself in 
the difficulty that on 2nd August he 
had spoken boldly, even aggressively, 
and that ever since then he had been 
under pressure to unsay what he 
said. History can surely show no 
more striking example of a leader 
being forcibly fed with his own words 
by his own followers. If the country 
comes through the crisis without 
either a war or a national humilia- 
tion, it will owe small thanks to 
Her Majesty’s Opposition or to its 
leader. 

Nor will it owe much to Mr 
Dulles, who did not make a steady 
descent like Mr Gaitskell’s, but 
climbed up and down the greasy 
pole with bewildering agility. He 


surely touched bottom at his Press 
Conference, held immediately after 
the first day’s debate in Parliament. 
After declaring in the severest terms 
that if Egypt refused to allow the 
ships of the Users’ Association to 
pass through the Canal, she would 
clearly have broken the Convention 
of 1888, he was asked what, in that 
event, the United States would do. 
He replied on a note of defiance 
that the United States would route 
her ships round the Cape of Good 
Hope! ‘ That celebrated, cultivated, 
underrated nobleman, the Duke of 
Plaza Toro,’ would have found Mr 
Dulles the most congenial of col- 
leagues. In fact, Mr Dulles has 
done better than the Duke, for he 
has led his army from behind in 
the wrong direction. 


The debate on Cyprus, like that 
on Suez, could have been better 
timed. Obviously a number of 
judgments on the future of the 
island must be suspended while 
Lord Radcliffe is still drawing up 
his constitutional draft and President 
Nasser is looming so largely in the 
Middle East. Much, however, has 
happened during the summer to 
arouse fresh uneasiness in the Opposi- 
tion. There was, firstly, the EOKA 
truce and its sequel. The truce, 
when it was announced, had all the 
appearance of a ray of hope that a 
new start might be made, a hope 
that was encouraged by the response 
of the islanders, who were dancing 
in the streets with delight at the 
thought that the dark shadow of the 
terror had lifted at last. Whether 
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Sir John Harding’s ensuing demand 
for unconditional surrender was 
adroit or tactless is still being 
argued out. What seems to be 
beyond argument is that, not for 
the first time, the Government of 
Cyprus misjudged the situation. It 
treated the truce as an admission of 
weakness, a recognition that violence 
had failed and was losing any support 
it had had, and that under the 
pressure of the Security Forces the 
terrorist organisation was breaking 
up. If a policy is to be judged by 
its results, the Government’s must 
be condemned. Nota single terrorist 
accepted the surrender terms. At 
least there was one—a donkey, who 
appeared in the streets of Nicosia 
with a label carrying the words ‘I 
surrender’ tied to its tail. On 
the other hand, the outrages began 
again and were, on the whole, rather 
worse than they had been before the 
truce. 

The other event of importance 
was the discovery of the Grivas 
diary, which heavily implicated Arch- 
bishop Makarios in the terrorist 
campaign and showed that, even 
while he was negotiating with the 
authorities of the island, he was 
directing the operations of the rebels. 
As the diary reaches the surprising 
length of a quarter of a million 
words the Government is not pub- 
lishing it in full, although entirely 
satisfied of its authenticity. At 
once the question was asked, both 
by those who like the Archbishop 
and by those who do not, whether 
in these circumstances he should not 
be brought to trialh The Govern- 


ment has refused to prosecute and 
are probably right in their decision. 
Evidence, convincing enough to the 
ordinary man, may yet be insufficient 
to gain a verdict in a court of law. 
The Archbishop has only to deny 
the charges and, even if the genuine- 
ness of the diary were accepted as 
hardly disputable, it would be his 
word against the writings of General 
Grivas; and since for obvious 
reasons the General cannot be sub- 
poenaed and cross-examined, there 
the matter would rest—‘ Not proven,’ 
as the Scots courts would have it. 
Yet without a verdict behind them 
the Government is bound to limit 
its use of the diary as evidence. 

The debate in September disclosed 
the meagreness of the debating talent 
on the Government Front Bench. 
Mr Philip Noel-Baker made a speech 
of real brilliance, Mr Bevan spoke 
with his customary vigour and Mr 
Dugdale with rather more persuasive- 
ness than he usually displays. As 
against them Mr Lennox-Boyd was 
as effective as he generally is, but 
the Minister of State, Mr Hare, 
wound up the debate in sorry style. 
It is unfortunate that on an occasion 
of this kind the Government cannot 
muster a sufficient oratorical force. 
It is true that what they lose in the 
Chamber they can still win in the 
division lobby; but everything 
should not be left to the Whips, 
and nothing is more discouraging to 
the rank and file than to find them- 
selves talked off the floor in debate 
after debate. 

Actually the Government had a 
much better case than they succeeded 
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in putting. To bring Archbishop 
Makarios back now and try to 
negotiate with him would be to 
invite another disappointment. So 
long as the terrorist activities con- 
tinue, a proper solution for Cyprus 
cannot be obtained. Also there is 
plenty of evidence that among ordin- 
ary peace-loving and thoughtful 
Cypriots the demand for Enosis is 
by no means as strong or unqualified 
as it is made out to be; but so long 
as the rule of bomb and revolver 
prevails, most of these people dare 
not express their opinions openly. 
It would be a tragic error to accept 
now, as the verdict of the Cypriot 
people, what might subsequently 
prove to be merely the view of a 
large but noisy minority. 


In the United States last summer 
the Conventions produced a few 
sensations but no real surprises. At 
Chicago, the most important fact 
was the failure of Mr Truman’s 
attempt to secure the rejection of 
Mr Adlai Stevenson. Mr Truman 
was the biggest figure in the Demo- 
cratic Party, an ex-President, the 
victor of 1948, the heir of Roosevelt, 
who was himself four times victorious 
over the old enemy. When Mr 
Truman suddenly flung his influence 
against Mr Stevenson the issue 
seemed again to be wide open; but 
the weakness of the move was that 
it was against Mr Stevenson, rather 
than for any rival candidate; and 
in the ‘ show down’ the only serious 
rival, Mr Averil Harriman, took a 
beating. The truth is that intel- 
lectually Mr Stevenson stands so far 


above any possible rival that his 
selection was almost a certainty ; 
and so ended what has probably been 
Mr Truman’s last attempt to play 
the part of Warwick the King-Maker. 
He may still act the Elder States- 
man, making an occasional Olympian 
utterance, but will not again be a 
leader and dominate the councils of 
his Party. The less so since it is 
said that Mr Stevenson, normally 
the most forgiving of men, is on 
this occasion unwilling to let by- 
gones be bygones. The newly 
chosen candidate’s first decision was 
highly popular. He refused to 
make a Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion, leaving this to the free choice 
of the Convention; and the Con- 
vention very sensibly selected Senator 
Kefauver, a good fighter with a 
devoted following and himself at 
one time in the running for the 
Presidential nomination. 

At San Francisco the expected 
happened, and after President Eisen- 
hower had been acclaimed as the 
Presidential candidate, the Conven- 
tion a little less enthusiastically 
decided that his running mate should 
be Vice-President Nixon. Mr Stassen 
did his best to obtain another result, 
but his cock, Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts, not only refused to 
fight, but declared his support for 
Vice-President Nixon. So it was 
settled, and in the circumstances 
both Parties are probably putting 
their best candidates forward. 

At San Francisco the doctors were 
more important than the bosses. 
Provided the President’s medical 
advisers were sufficiently confident 
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of his ability to stand the strain of 
the contest, nothing could prevent 
his nomination ; and none but they 
could reassure those who were un- 
easily wondering whether, in choos- 
ing Mr Nixon for Vice-President, 
they were not in fact choosing the 
next President but one. 

In spite of an unfavourable result 
in the Maine elections, the general 
belief is that, provided President 
Eisenhower has no relapse before 
November, he will be the choice 
of the American people. He may 
lose some votes in the South and 
among the farmers. But the Demo- 
crats will suffer from the same draw- 
back as handicapped the Socialists 
in Britain in 1955. In 1951 they 
had prophesied that if the Tories 
were returned, the Welfare State 
would go and war would come. 
But in 1955 the Welfare State stood 
as strongly as ever, the country was 
at peace and the false prophets, 
confounded, had their just reward. 
In 1952 the Democrats assured the 
people of the United States that, if 
the Republicans were returned, Wall 
Street would dominate the economic 
affairs of the country, prosperity 
would disappear and the common 
man would be ruined, while, with a 
fumbling foreign policy the prestige 
of the United States overseas would 
dwindle disastrously. Although the 
Democrats will do their best to 
justify these unfortunate forecasts, 
they cannot get away from the fact 
that peace still prevails and that the 
country is more prosperous now 
than it has ever been in its history. 
As Governor Dewey once ruefully 


observed, ‘You don’t sack Santa 
Claus.’ 

Yet the decisive factor is probably 
the remarkable personal esteem which 
Americans, irrespective of Party, 
hold for the President. A President 
must unite three functions. He 
must be the Head of the State, the 
Chief Executive, and the Leader of 
his Party. President Eisenhower has 
sat loosely to his Party affiliations, 
but while he has been a reasonably 
successful Chief Executive, as Head 


. of State there has been no one like 


him since George Washington. In- 
deed he has gone far in the direction 
of turning the position of President 
into something like that of a con- 
stitutional monarch. Whereas nearly 
half the country hated Franklin 
Roosevelt and were contemptuous 
of President Truman, the vast 
majority, however much they may 
dislike President Eisenhower’s col- 
leagues and disagree with the actions 
of his Government, have a respect 
and affection for the man. November 
will show if the Republicans were 
right in their belief that while Mr 
Stevenson would beat any other 
candidate they might put forward, 
President Eisenhower would win 
against any Democrat who might 
take the field against him. 


The dove which Mr Macmillan 
released at the end of August returned 
to Downing Street without the sprig 
of olive the Government had been 
hoping to see. The Trades Union 
Congress, meeting during the first 
week of September, rejected with 
uproarious disapproval any sugges- 
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tion of restraint in making further 
wage claims. Their case, for what 
it was worth—and that is not much 
—is that the Government has created 
the country’s difficulties, and par- 
ticularly inflation, by its policy of 
trying to get rid of controls and by 
forsaking economic planning. At 
least the Congress has made it 
plain that Labour, if it returns to 
office, will reimpose some at any 
rate of those unloved restrictions 
which made life from 1945 to 1951 
so irksome to the citizen. 

The truth is that the Trades 
Union Congress has decided to 
plunge into politics once more and 
to abandon the wiser plan of co- 
operating, as far as possible, with 
the Government of the day, what- 
ever its complexion might be. The 
Tories must somehow be turned 
out, and if in the process damage 
is done to the country’s economy, 
the moral is that the country should 
not have been so foolish as to put 
the Tories in office. At least that 
seems to be the line which will be 
taken, and already some of the big 
Unions have put forward demands 
for higher wages. Other and perhaps 
larger claims may be expected, and 
if these are refused the men will 
come out, not unofficially, but with 
the approval and support of the 
Unions. While this new departure 
would be a triumph of irresponsi- 
bility, the very real present embarrass- 
ment of the Unions must be 
recognised. Their leaders feel that 
they cannot afford a further run of 
unofficial strikes, or the suggestion 
that they (the leaders) are more 


concerned to help the Government 
—and a Tory Government at that— 
than to look after the interests of 
their members. } 

The danger signals are already 
flying. During the past year the 
membership of the Trades Union 
Congress has seriously declined, a 
clear indication that all is not well 
with organised labour. The ex- 
tremists were, however, able to carry 
their point of view that what is 
wanted now is less compromise and 
a stronger fighting policy. The 
more moderate men, like Mr Hey- 
wood, the Chairman of the Economic 
Committee, had to swim with the 
tide. However much they may dis- 
like the Tory Government, they are 
well aware that claims for higher 
wages, possibly coupled with a 
demand for a forty-hour week, will, 
if conceded, merely lead to a further 
rise in the cost of living and in 
fact defeat their purpose, if that is 
to improve the standard of living. 
But at Brighton they were equally 
conscious that an appeal for greater 
restraint would find no favour at all 
within the body of the Congress. 

Nevertheless, this is possibly to 
take too tragic a view of the proceed- 
ings. Congresses and Party meetings 
are always inclined to be extreme. 
Secure in the knowledge of their 
own irresponsibility and possibly 
invigorated by the air of a seaside 
resort, they rush in where wiser 
men fear to tread and make demands 
which in their calmer moments they 
know quite well cannot be granted. 
The more they get together, the 
wilder their language becomes. It 
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is fortunate that these saturnalia of 
left-wing oratory happen only once 
a year. 


The Colonial Empire is at present 
suffering from an over-abundance 
of the kind of man whom President 
Roosevelt, with rueful memories of 
General de Gaulle, liked to call a 
prima donna. David Marshall of 
Singapore, ‘ Zik’ of Eastern Nigeria, 
Bustamente of Jamaica and Mr Dom 
Mintoff of Malta are the more 
prominent among those who are 
elbowing each other, not always 
very unobtrusively, off the centre of 
the Colonial stage; while in the 
wings are half a dozen other aspirants 
waiting eagerly for their cue to take 
the attention of the audience. 

Mr Mintoff turned troublesome at 
the end of August. His chief com- 
plaint was financial. Pending ‘ inte- 
gration,’ Malta has to be sustained 
by annual grants from the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom. This year 
Mr Mintoff asked for £7,000,000 and 
was told he could have £5,000,000. 
He was not satisfied and seems to 
have budgeted on the assumption 
that he would be getting £2 million 
more than he had been promised. 
Naturally, as the year wore on, 
money began to be tight; the more 
so since the British Treasury stipu- 
lated that the sum it had agreed to 
pay should only be released against 
specific explanations of the purposes 
for which it was wanted. This not 
unreasonable condition angered Mr 
Mintoff, who was not inclined to 
show his hand so easily and com- 
plained that the Treasury was hold- 


ing up Malta’s money without 
justification. The Treasury, how- 
ever, stood its ground, and Mr 
Mintoff had to prepare and send 
off in some haste his statement of 
prospective expenditure. Finally, at 
the beginning of September, he 
flew over to London for further 
talks on the general economic situa- 
tion with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Fortunately Mr 
Lennox-Boyd, having an equable 
and forgiving nature, is ever ready 
to overlook the wild words of 
his prima donnas, spoken in haste 
and not always apologised for at 
leisure. 

Although peace has been restored, 
the whole incident came as a further 
discouragement to those who have 
anyhow been asking if ‘ integration ’ 
is merely a device to enable Malta 
to be subsidised by this country 
without affront to the pride of the 
island. 

A certain mistrust of Mr Mintoff 
was strengthened by his arbitrary 
treatment of the Radio Rediffusion 
service of Malta, on which 48,000 
wireless-sets depended for news of 
the outside world. On an instruc- 
tion from the Governor, the radio 
service refused to broadcast a rather 
inflammatory injunction from the 
Prime Minister to ignore a warning 
from the Civil Aviation authorities. 
Mr Mintoff thereupon ordered the 
Company’s transmission lines to be 
cut. The whole affair, which sounded 
extremely childish, is a result of the 
present awkward dyarchy in the 
island. So long as Governor and 
Prime Minister agree it does not 
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work too badly, but if they fall 
out harm is bound to follow, not so 
much for them perhaps as for other 
and entirely innocent parties. In 
this particular conflict of authority 
Rediffusion (Malta) Ltd. seem to 
have acted with propriety and to 
have a just grievance against the 
naughty boy who smashed their 
toys because they were told by 
The Queen’s representative not to 
allow him to play with them. 


Writing of a life not far from us 
in time but infinitely remote in 
quality, Sir Lawrence Jones has 
led his readers from ‘A Victorian 
Boyhood’ to ‘An Edwardian Youth.’! 
Even after discounting the natural 
tendency to invest the past with a 
glamour not so flawless as in retro- 
spect it appears, the picture he gives 


of Oxford in the years before the 
First World War is full of charm. 
For him Oxford was Balliol, and 
Balliol in his time was a home of 
the picturesque and the brilliant. 


There was the Master himself, 
Strachan-Davidson—not a character 
of the calibre of Jowitt or a profound 
scholar like A. L. Smith or a reformer 
like A. D. Lindsay, but the ‘ Mugger ’ 
and a great gentleman. If there were 
giants in the Senior Common Room 
of those days, there were also pro- 
spective giants among the under- 
graduates—the young Asquiths, 
brilliant children of a brilliant father, 
Julian Grenfell, soldier and poet, 
Aubrey Herbert, Bron Lucas, Charles 
Lister and Patrick Shaw-Stewart. 
They and many others live on in 


the memories of their contemporaries. 
They seemed marked for distinction 
of one kind or another and most of 
them won it and a death none had 
foreseen for them on the battlefields 
of France or Gallipoli. What the 
world lost we can only guess, but 
that it was a poorer place when they 
died and would have been a vastly 
richer place had they lived we may 
be sure. The malaise which settled 
like a cloud upon Britain in the 
30s was due as much to the absence 
of that lost generation as to any 
other cause. 

Sir Lawrence writes with a touch 
of melancholy of a past full of what 
Hilaire Belloc once called ‘ laughter 
and the love of friends.’ But it is 
melancholy, not regret. Sir Lawrence 
got a great deal from Oxford and 
from Balliol. To ‘ Greats,’ in which 
he took a Second Class, he pays a 
fitting tribute. His learning, his- 
torical and philosophical, soon faded, 
but what remained with him was a 
training in picking out essentials, 
in distinguishing between the first 
and the second rate, the relevant 
and the irrelevant, which stood him 
in good stead whatever his work 
might afterwards be. 

He has no regret for ‘ Greats,’ or 
for rowing, on which he spent so 
much time and in which he found 
so much satisfaction; or for his 
early decision that what he wanted 
from life was not power or money, 
but just fun. And what he wanted 
he got—not only within the four 
walls of a College room, but in the 
great houses to which his friends 


1 * An Edwardian Youth.’ By L. E. Jones. (Macmillan.) 
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is fortunate that these saturnalia of 
left-wing oratory happen only once 
a year. 


The Colonial Empire is at present 
suffering from an over-abundance 
of the kind of man whom President 
Roosevelt, with rueful memories of 
General de Gaulle, liked io call a 
prima donna. David Marshall of 
Singapore, ‘ Zik’ of Eastern Nigeria, 
Bustamente of Jamaica and Mr Dom 
Mintoff of Malta are the more 
prominent among those who are 
elbowing each other, not always 
very unobtrusively, off the centre of 
the Colonial stage; while in the 
wings are half a dozen other aspirants 
waiting eagerly for their cue to take 
the attention of the audience. 

Mr Mintoff turned troublesome at 
the end of August. His chief com- 
plaint was financial. Pending ‘ inte- 
gration,’ Malta has to be sustained 
by annual grants from the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom. This year 
Mr Mintoff asked for £7,000,000 and 
was told he could have £5,000,000. 
He was not satisfied and seems to 
have budgeted on the assumption 
that he would be getting £2 million 
more than he had been promised. 
Naturally, as the year wore on, 
money began to be tight; the more 
so since the British Treasury stipu- 
lated that the sum it had agreed to 
pay should only be released against 
specific explanations of the purposes 
for which it was wanted. This not 
unreasonable condition angered Mr 
Mintoff, who was not inclined to 
show his hand so easily and com- 
plained that the Treasury was hold- 


ing up Malta’s money without 
justification. The Treasury, how- 
ever, stood its ground, and Mr 
Mintoff had to prepare and send 
off in some haste his statement of 
prospective expenditure. Finally, at 
the beginning of September, he 
flew over to London for further 
talks on the general economic situa- 
tion with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Fortunately Mr 
Lennox-Boyd, having an equable 
and forgiving nature, is ever ready 
to overlook the wild words of 
his prima donnas, spoken in haste 
and not always apologised for at 
leisure. 

Although peace has been restored, 
the whole incident came as a further 
discouragement to those who have 
anyhow been asking if ‘ integration ’ 
is merely a device to enable Malta 
to be subsidised by this country 
without affront to the pride of the 
island. 

A certain mistrust of Mr Mintoff 
was strengthened by his arbitrary 
treatment of the Radio Rediffusion 
service of Malta, on which 48,000 
wireless-sets depended for news of 
the outside world. On an instruc- 
tion from the Governor, the radio 
service refused to broadcast a rather 
inflammatory injunction from the 
Prime Minister to ignore a warning 
from the Civil Aviation authorities. 
Mr Mintoff thereupon ordered the 
Company’s transmission lines to be 
cut. The whole affair, which sounded 
extremely childish, is a result of the 
present awkward dyarchy in the 
island. So long as Governor and 
Prime Minister agree it does not 
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work too badly, but if they fall 
out harm is bound to follow, not so 
much for them perhaps as for other 
and entirely innocent parties. In 
this particular conflict of authority 
Rediffusion (Malta) Ltd. seem to 
have acted with propriety and to 
have a just grievance against the 
naughty boy who smashed their 
toys because they were told by 
The Queen’s representative not to 
allow him to play with them. 


Writing of a life not far from us 
in time but infinitely remote in 
quality, Sir Lawrence Jones has 
led his readers from ‘A Victorian 
Boyhood’ to ‘An Edwardian Youth.’! 
Even after discounting the natural 
tendency to invest the past with a 
glamour not so flawless as in retro- 
spect it appears, the picture he gives 
of Oxford in the years before the 
First World War is full of charm. 
For him Oxford was Balliol, and 
Balliol in his time was a home of 
the picturesque and the brilliant. 
There was the Master himself, 
Strachan-Davidson—not a character 
of the calibre of Jowitt or a profound 
scholar like A. L. Smith or a reformer 
lie A. Dy Lindsay, but the ‘ Mugger ’ 
and a great gentleman. If there were 
giants in the Senior Common Room 
of those days, there were also pro- 
spective giants among the under- 
grraduates—the young Asquiths, 
brilliant children of a brilliant father, 
Ju lian Grenfell, soldier and poet, 
Auibrey Herbert, Bron Lucas, Charles 
Listes and Patrick Shaw-Stewart. 
They and many others live on in 


the memories of their contemporaries. 
They seemed marked for distinction 
of one kind or another and most of 
them won it and a death none had 
foreseen for them on the battlefields 
of France or Gallipoli. What the 
world lost we can only guess, but 
that it was a poorer place when they 
died and would have been a vastly 
richer place had they lived we may 
be sure. The malaise which settled 
like a cloud upon Britain in the 
30s was due as much to the absence 
of that lost generation as to any 
other cause. 

Sir Lawrence writes with a touch 
of melancholy of a past full of what 
Hilaire Belloc once called ‘ laughter 
and the love of friends.’ But it is 
melancholy, not regret. Sir Lawrence 
got a great deal from Oxford and 
from Balliol. To ‘ Greats,’ in which 
he took a Second Class, he pays a 
fitting tribute. His learning, his- 
torical and philosophical, soon faded, 
but what remained with him was a 
training in picking out essentials, 
in distinguishing between the first 
and the second rate, the relevant 
and the irrelevant, which stood him 
in good stead whatever his work 
might afterwards be. 

He has no regret for ‘ Greats,’ or 
for rowing, on which he spent so 
much time and in which he found 
so much satisfaction; or for his 
early decision that what he wanted 
from life was not power or money, 
but just fun. And what he wanted 
he got—not only within the four 
walls of a College room, but in the 
great houses to which his friends 


1 * An Edwardian Youth.’ By L. E. Jones. (Macmillan.) 
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took him and in the gracious life 
he found there. He did not then, 
as he does now, appreciate to the 
full the cost to others of the fun 
he enjoyed—the gamekeeper with 
whom the sport he could show was 
a point of pride and anxiety, the 
footman who laid out his clothes 
before dinner, and the army of cooks, 
housemaids and others who seemed 
to have no purpose in life except 
that of giving him and his com- 
panions the fun they wanted. Few 


it was all fun; but it came to an 
end on a summer day in 1914, 
when the bugles blew and the: 
young men who had shot and 
hunted and danced and _jested 
marched off to fight and too often 
to die. On that day that kind of 
fun ended for Sir Lawrence, as it 
ended for so many others; for him 
not only by war, but also by marriage 
and the responsibilities it brought. 
Life would still hold much that was 
good and enjoyable, but the special 


saw anything wrong with such an 
arrangement, and Sir Lawrence was 
not among the few. Undoubtedly 


quality of which he writes so well 
in ‘ An Edwardian Youth’ was gone 
and gone for ever. 
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The School Play 


A PROFESSIONAL ACTOR, watching the parents take their seats, which are 
excessively hard, in the gymnasium, which is excessively cold, might well 
experience a sinking of the heart. This audience has not come to be purged 
by pity or by terror; this audience is incapable of rolling, however 
figuratively, in the aisles. Except for a sprinkling of new boys’ mothers 
and the insufferable parents of the star performer, this audience knows 
what it is in for. The lights go out, one by one. The small but cumbrous 
curtains part jerkily, and the music-master, clad in a duffle-coat and 
partially asphyxiated, is revealed trying to abate the clouds of smoke 
pouring from the witches’ cauldron. He stumbles off, and an outburst of 
coughing drowns the opening incantations of the Three Weird Sisters. 

Before the November afternoon is over, the feeling, common to most of 
the parents, that their offspring deserved a role more prominent than that 
allotted to him, has evaporated. Second Murderer was about his mark, 
after all. In sagging tights, a huge black wig and a dagger the size of a 
cutlass, Timothy never really gave the impression of being at home on 
the stage. A total lack of conviction marked the manner in which he piped 
his lines, whose delivery appeared to cause him acute embarrassment. 
“You were much the best, darling”, his mother loyally tells him after- 
wards, tactfully suppressing the impulse to get to work with a moistened 





handkerchief on the deposits of burnt cork remaining in his eyebrows. 
His father asks him if he has been any good at football this term. 
“ Thank Heavens”’, he says a little later in the car, “ we haven’t got to 
go through that again until next year.” 


School plays are not the only things that recur at regular intervals ; certain 
charges on your income have the same regrettable habit. The Midland 
Bank Standing Order Service will save a lot of trouble in this connection. 
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